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“VoL. VII No.1 


Congo Belge 


European Opposition to Independence 


THE Rassemblement Congolaise, a settler organization, met in Bukavu and 
expressed opposition to the Belgian Government statement of January 13, 
1959, promising independence. The meeting felt that since high officials 
belonged to the organization, it could get the Government to modify its 
position. If no changes were made they envisaged the possibility of a 
separate European Zone taking in Kivu, from Katanga to Ituri; given this 
the settlers were prepared to agree to independence for the rest of the 
Congo. (Inter-Afrique Presse, June 13.) 
The Belgian Minister for the Congo, M. Maurice van Hemelrijk, during 
a tour of the Congo visited Bukavu and was pelted with tomatoes by angry 
settlers, who had set up road blocks with big trucks. Five settlers were 
arrested. Whites throughout the country approved the police action, 
although some quarters made invidious comparisons with the release 
ithout trial in March of the Abako leaders alleged to have caused the 


# Leopoldville riots. For two days afterwards, cars driven by Whites passing 


through the previously untroubled African sections of Bukavu were 
stoned. The action of the Bukavu Congolese was taken, particularly in 
Belgium, as a sign of their devotion to the man who is charged with steering 
them towards independence. It also served as a warning to those scheming 
to remove Mr. van Hemelrijk from his job of likely Congolese reaction if 
he went. 

In Elizabethville, the Congo’s second city, 700 Civil Servants massed 
to applaud their delegate’s forceful demands for a secure future. The 
general dissatisfaction of the Civil Service charged with applying the new 
policy (and therefore capable of sabotaging it) was emphasized by the pre- 
sence of senior Government officials. 

Leopoldville’s public servants staged a mass meeting on the eve of 
Mr. van Hemelrijk’s return. More than half of the headquarter’s staffs 
attended and agreed to strike on September 15, unless their demands are 
met. The meeting booed the mention of the Minister’s name. At a meeting 
with the public servants’ leaders, Mr. van Hemelrijk final]y agreed to get 
Cabinet action in August, instead of waiting until the Belgian Parliament 
meets again in November. The strike threat still holds, however, and with it 
the implied threat to Belgian policy. 

Before he left M. van Hemelrijk said: “The time-table laid down in the 
Government declaration (of January 13) will be scrupulously respected. 
There can be no question of haste.” He rejected a plan put forward by 
M. Joseph Kazavubu, the restored Abako leader, for a Central Congo 
Republic, embracing Leopoldville and a surrounding region (including all 
the Congo ports and the proposed multi-million pound Inga hydro- 
electric site) which would take in 3 million of the Congo’s 14 million 
inhabitants. When some prominent Belgians proposed to the Minister that 

should immediately set up a caretaker Government, including both 
Blacks and Whites, as the best sign that the policy is in earnest, Mr. van 

emelrijk said that nothing and nobody would be allowed to interfere 
ith the policy. (Manchester Guardian, July 1.) 
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Nyasaland 


The Devlin Report: 


THE Devlin Commission, appointed to inquire into the disturbances in 
Nyasaland and the events leading up to them, reported that they had not 
found any detailed plan for massacre and assassination. 

They say, however, that “‘on the facts we have found and in the situa- 
tion that existed on March 3, however it was caused, the Government had 
either to act or abdicate, and since with the forces at its disposal the main- 
tenance of order could not be achieved within the ordinary framework of 
the law, it had to resort to emergency powers”. 

The Commissioners stated that ““Nyasaland is—no doubt temporarily 
—a police state, where it is not safe for anyone to express approval of the 
policies of the Congress Party, to which, before March 3, the vast majority 
of politically minded Africans belonged, and where it is unwise to express 
any but the most restrained criticism of Government policy”. 

Among the other findings are: Dr. Banda would never have approved 
a policy of murder and would have intervened decisively if he had thought 
that it was so much as being considered. At the meeting on January 25, 
“there was talking of beating and killing Europeans, but not of cold- 
blooded assassination or massacre . . . we do not think there was any- 
thing that can be called a plot nor, except in a very loose sense of the word, 
a plan”. 

: The arrival of Dr. Banda in Nyasaland in July 1958 did not bring about 
any fundamental change: “It speeded the tempo but it did not decisively 
alter the character of events thereafter.” At that time the Government was 
a benevolent despotism: “About its benevolence there should be no 
mistake, and the despotism was that of a kindly father and not of a 
tyrant.” Intimidation as a policy was not deliberately adopted by the 
African Congress at the highest level, and certainly not by Dr. Banda: 
“but we think that in this respect as well as in some others, Dr. Banda 
elected to disregard the political immaturity of many of his followers. . . . 
The real case against Dr. Banda is not that he ever advocated dis- 
obedience . . . but that he refused to realize that disobedience was the 
inevitable consequence of what he was saying and doing.” 

The Commission believes that feelings of anger, bitterness, and frustra- 


_tion were concentrated in the controversy over federation. The Commis- 


sioners found that opposition to federation was deeply rooted and almost 
universally held. 

Giving reasons for their view that belief in a murder plot did not 
materially affect the conception of Government policy, the Commissioners 
state: ““When the time came to prepare the justification for Government 
police the murder plot began to play a larger part; no doubt it was natural 
to make it the frontispiece of the story. But people naturally ask themselves 
why, if it were true, the Governor had not referred to it when he declared 
a State of Emergency. 

““We found that the effect of this upon opinion in Nyasaland had been 
unfortunate. Most Africans are incredulous on this subject and the attempt 
to involve Dr. Banda in massacre and assassination is generally thought by 
those who have seen or heard him to be ridiculous. We have found that the 
publicity given to the murder plot has distracted attention from the real 
strength of the Government’s case against Congress. This is particularly 
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unfortunate in the case of moderate opinion, by which we mean Africans 
who do not belong to Congress or are not on its extreme wing and those 
Europeans and Africans in the Church of Scotland missions who support 
Congress in the belief that its policies are not violent.” 

Of the conduct of the security forces, the Commissioners say: “We 
think it is quite evident that unnecessary and therefore illegal force was 
used in making a number of these arrests; illegal measures of restraint were 
also employed. Apart from those instances, which may not be defensible 
judged by any standards, you may think that the incident shows a much 
freer user of the baton than would be tolerated in this country.” 

It was the general policy in March and thereafter to order any crowd 
to disperse and to enforce the order by shooting if necessary. The Govern- 
ment took the view that every crowd was an unlawful assembly. The 
Commission “cannot entirely accept” the Government view that trouble 
was stirred up by agitators who knew quite well that what they were doing 
was wrong. 

“We think that many people were genuinely bewildered by the sudden 
turn of events and wanted to know what was happening and, it may be, to 
make what they believed was legitimate protest. . . . We have not found 
anyone who was ‘trigger-cappy’ . . . we are satisfied that each man did 
what he did because he honestly felt that he could not discharge his duty 
in any other way. 

“The Government has not at any time, either before us or, so far as we 
are aware, to anyone else, expressed any regret for or disapproval of what 
has been done under these heads. We record this as a fact and not as 
indicating that any expression of regret or disapproval is necessarily 
appropriate. . . . We think that for many of these actions there are 
thought to be sound administrative reasons.” (Manchester Guardian, 
July 24.) 


The Governor’s Dispatch 


In the course of a dispatch relating to the report,’ the Governor, Sir 
Robert Armitage, recorded the satisfaction of his Government “with the 
two most important conclusions of the Commission. . . . The first of 
these is that ‘in the situation that existed on March 3 . . . the Govern- 
ment had either to act or to abdicate’ and that ‘it had to resort to emergency 
powers’. The second is that the situation was the result of the adoption of a 
policy of violence by the Nyasaland African Congress, to which policy 
Mr. Chipembere and Mr. Chisiza and the Congress leadership generally 
were parties. With Mr. Chiume, Mr. Chipembere and Mr. Chisiza were 
Dr. Banda’s chief lieutenants.” 

The Governor regretted that the Commission should have felt it 
necessary to refer to Nyasaland as being at present a “‘police state”. He 
denied that his Government had become increasingly intolerant of any 
opposition on “western and democratic lines”. . . . “It is and was per- 
fectly legitimate to express and arouse opposition to the policies of the 
Government. What is not legitimate, however, is to challenge the lawful 
authority of the Government by seeking to achieve political ends by the 
encouragement of violence, intimidation and breaches of the law.” 

Sir Robert said that he and his predecessor had always recognized the 
existence of strong opposition to federation in Nyasaland. “Though we 
regard this as ill founded, we have, of course, often brought it to your notice. 
The decision to include Nyasaland in the Federation was taken after giving 
full weight to this opposition. It is now, and has been since 1953, the con- 
sidered policy of Her Majesty’s Government endorsed by Parliament. In 
the circumstances it was the plain duty of Government officials and chiefs 
to support federation.” 

Commenting on the Commission’s findings in regard to the murder 
plot, the Governor said: “So far as I and the Government of Nyasaland 
are concerned, no distinction is to be drawn between ‘talk of beating and 
killing Europeans’ and talk of ‘cold-blooded assassination or massacre’. 
If it was the intention of the Commission to seek to differentiate in this 
respect between different types of murder, then I must confess myself 
unable to appreciate the distinction. Massacre may be a matter of numbers, 
but murder is murder whether you call it killing or assassination. What was 
important from my point of view was not whether there was just talk of 
killing Europeans or talk of cold-blooded, or for that matter hot-blooded, 
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assassination or massacre, but whether there was a real threat to the lives 
of Europeans and Africans as a result of the adoption by Congress of a 
policy of violence. On the findings of the Commission I submit . . . that 
it is apparent that there was a very real threat, and one which I and my 
Government would have been failing in our duty to ignore.” 

Of alleged “rough-handling” by security forces in the villages, the 
Governor said: “The Commission’s findings that there was a great deal of } 
aggressive and bullying behaviour, frequently accompanied with blows | 
from fists and rifle butts, is based on evidence not known to me.”’ He con- 
cluded: “Through good intelligence, and prompt action with sufficient 
forces, a serious threat has been averted and law and order have been 
restored. This has not always been the pattern in other dependencies since 
the war; and where intelligence has been deficient and decisive action 
delayed, a much higher price in life and freedom has been exacted. I take 
this opportunity again to pay a whole-hearted tribute to the way in which 
all ranks and races in the security forces did their duty.” 


Commons Debate 


The Government endorsed the Commission’s conclusion that a policy 
of violence was adopted by Congress leadership and that the declaration 
of emergency was fully justified and acknowledged that the Governor’s 
prompt action had prevented the development of a more serious situation. 
It expressed its gratitude to the security forces and looked forward to “the 
restoration of normal conditions in Nyasaland and to the continued con- 
stitutional and economic progress of its people on the basis of respect for 
law and order”’. 

The Opposition put forward an amendment to the Government 






i 
motion accepting the Report in its entirety. 
The Attorney-General, Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller, referred to 
Dr. Banda. He said two views can be taken. One that he is more or less a 
figurehead and that Mr. Chipembere, Mr. Chiume and Mr. Chisiza ran 
Congress and were responsible for the adoption of the policy of violence. 
That appears to be the view taken by the Commission. The other view is 
that, though he chose to dissociate himself so far as he could from any 
public association with the policy and acts of violence in fact he connived| 
at, and was a party to, that policy. . . . 
“Dr. Banda was elected President-General of Congress in April 1958,} 
when he was given sole power to appoint the other officers of Congress. 
He appointed Mr. Chipembere, Mr. Chiume, and Mr. Chisiza. . . . It is 
not, I suggest, without considerable significance that Dr. Banda should have 
appointed these three extremists. . . . It is surely very difficult to believe 
that Dr. Banda was ignorant, and remained ignorant, of the secret items 
to be discussed at the conference, secret items which were apparently 
discussed at the meeting of the Executive Committee in his house. . . . | 
“The Commission thinks that he would never have approved a policy! 
of murder and that he would have intervened decisively if he had thought 
it was so much as being discussed. I would be interested to know—so 
would we all—what grounds it had for deciding that Dr. Banda never 
raised his voice against violence. If he had condemned violence the Com- 
mission says that Congress would never have adopted that policy. The 
Government find it impossible to acquit Dr. Banda of responsibility for 
the policies of Congress and of complicity in them.” 















Mr. J. Callaghan (Labour) said: “This was a unanimous report, but 
what the Government have done with it is to winnow through it, sieving 
out, dredging out, everything that would support their case and averting 
their eyes from anything that might be in the slightest degree embarrassing 
to them. 

“We do not believe that such an approach to the report will fulfil our 
aim of restoring peace and tranquillity in Nyasaland, and for that reason I 
am moving the Opposition Amendment. In our view, the Government 
have failed to take the opportunity that the Devlin Report provided o 
reconsidering their policy and methods in order to make a fresh start. 

“The Government invite us to declare ‘that the state of emergency was 
fully justified’, but not to accept the Commission’s findings in which 
references were made to massacre and murder plot. “We have rejected the 
evidence, such as it is,’ says the Report. Those are its disdainful words. 
The Government ask us to endorse the Commission’s conclusion ‘that a 
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policy of violence was adopted’. We do so, but the Government fail to 
acknowledge that part of the Report which makes it clear that the policy of 
violence resulted from the mood of frustration felt by Congress because 
there was no constitutional way of making its views effective. The Govern- 
ment asks us to acknowledge ‘that prompt and effective action by the 
Governor prevented the development of a more serious situation’, but 
there is no reference to the fact that ‘unnecessary and therefore illegal 
force was used’, or to the fact that “houses were burnt simply because they 
belonged to persons who were thought to be Congress sympathizers’, or 
to the facts that agricultural tools and implements were confiscated, that 
tough punitive measures were used by the Army against the population 
and that an aggressive and bullying attitude was part of the treatment to 
subdue troublesome areas. How can the Government ask us to adopt one 
part of the Report and not the other. Is that a basis on which to make a 
fresh start ? 

“The Government invite us to look forward ‘to the restoration of 
normal conditions in Nyasaland’, but pay no heed to the statement of the 
Commission that there is ‘deep and bitter division of opinion separating 
the Government from the people’.” 

Describing the growth of tension, Mr. Callaghan said: ‘What is the 
responsibility of Government when such a frightening gap opens up? Any 
Government will in these circumstances resist an attempt to turn to 
violence. They must do. They must either act or abdicate. That is what the 
Commission said. . . . If one has a right to tell people that they must not 
turn to violence, one has the duty to assemble the circumstances in which 
reasonable, decent, ordinary men will not feel the necessity or the tempta- 
tion to respond to appeals to turn to violence. 

“But the Government were rigid about federation. They were clumsy 
in handling a proud and sensitive people. Is it surprising that we reached a 
position in which the extremists were able to persuade the rest of them that 
violence should be adopted. For these reasons the Government and the 
Colonial Secretary cannot escape condemnation for what took place on 
March 3 in that Territory. .. . 

“If the Government had accepted the findings of the Devlin Com- 
mission Report, all of us could have made a fresh start. . . . First, how 
best are we to make that superhuman effort which is necessary to bridge 
the deep gulf existing between the British Government and the people of 
Nyasaland? But there is no recognition so far that there is a deep gulf. 
Secondly, we could have had a calm reappraisal of the policy of federation, 
for federation is shown beyond argument to be the cause of this deep and 
bitter division. The Government should even now find out on what basis 
the people of Nyasaland can be reconciled to this idea or, as that seems 
unlikely, what alternative can be found. Thirdly, we could and should have 
been discussing how best to make the transition from the paternalistic 
approach of a well-meaning Government to a situation in which a small 
but growing minority of Africans is as well equipped as the average 
European to take prudent decisions on policy. Finally, we should have 
been asking ourselves what is the best policy to pursue in a country in which 
the European population is fundamentally on the defensive and in which 
their safety depends on striking first.” 

In conclusion Mr. Callaghan made three proposals. First, release the 
men at present under detention or bring them to trial. Secondly, give a 
simple straightforward pledge to the people of Nyasaland that they will 
have an opportunity to secede from the Federation or to find . . . some 
more palatable connexion with the other territories. Thirdly, begin at once 
constitutional talks with Chiefs, with Europeans and with the men in 
prison, so that Africans can assume more and more responsibility for their 
own government in a territory which is overwhelmingly African. Do this 
in time for them to be able to control their own destinies when the 1960 
Federal Review comes round. 


Mr. D. Dodds-Parker (Conservative) said that the Report had some 
things out of perspective, and quoted the Sunday Times (July 26) which 
said: “*. . . one cannot but be struck by their interest in the legal defensi- 
bility of official conduct rather than its necessity in the circumstances as 
they appeared to the officers on the spot.” That, he added, is my view of 
the Devlin Report as a whole. 

Referring to the view of the Commissioners that illegal force was used 


in making arrests he said: “I did not get the impression on reading the 
Report . . . that there were only six cases out of 263. . . . Ido not believe 
there are many hon. Members who would have acted differently from the 
way in which the Governor acted, faced with the problems which con- 
fronted him and with his knowledge that the situation could easily get out 
ofhand... .” 

Mr. Dodds-Parker concluded : “I do not believe it is beyond the genius 
of this country . . . with our friends in the Commonwealth themselves 
with federal experience of these problems . . . to work out an acceptable 
solution for an African state within the Federation.” He said that if 
Opposition Members believed in 1951 that federation was in the interest 
of all those who live in Central Africa he appealed to them to stress that, 
while still maintaining the right to disagree with the steps the Government 
of the day might take. He also asked them to co-operate in the constructive 
proposals which he believed might come from the establishment of the 
fact-finding Commission. 


Miss Margaret Herbison (Labour) called on the Government to move 
speedily in giving to Nyasaland a Constitution that would be a great 
improvement on the present one. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, 
winding up for the Government said: “Those who have studied Central 
Africa the most know . . . as we all know, the idea of federation has not 
captured the hearts and minds of Africans, but it must surely be the task 
on the Government or Opposition side, to try to get rid of the difficulties 
which are preventing its success and to make of federation a living partner- 
ship. If we do not succeed in achieving that it will mean that the whole of 
Central and probably Southern Africa, will either go over to Black racialism 
or apartheid. . . . 

“The Report we are considering makes it abundantly clear that the 
Government of Nyasaland in the situation that existed on March 3 had 
to resort to emergency powers. It had either to act or to abdicate. The 
Report also makes it clear that this situation was the result of the adoption 
of a policy of violence by the Congress. The Report also makes it clear that 
in the view of the Commission, the decision to declare a state of emergency, 
to postpone Lord Perth’s visit, and to ask the Federal Prime Minister, the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Tanganyika and the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia for military and police reinforcements was the decision 
of the Governor of Nyasaland alone. . . . 

“The Commission regarded its task as a fact-finding job to be used as 
a basis for administrative and political decision. But it also drew inferences 
from the facts, and it has been said—although I realize the Commission’s 
difficulty in this matter—that it did not find it easy to separate its opinions 
from the evidence it collected. Such views or opinions or inferences are 
certainly not sacrosanct, and cannot be so regarded. It must be open to 
any Government— indeed, it is the duty of any Government—to say what 
they think of inferences, opinions and views of that kind. There is nothing 
whatsoever improper in commending to the House that broad endorsement 
of the Government of Nyasaland’s policy which the Report contains and not 
commending inferences or opinions with which, after careful consideration, 
Her Majesty’s Government do not agree.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd added: “‘I must say that the appointment of the 
Commission itself seems to me to be wholly inconsistent with the sugges- 
tion that Nyasaland ‘is—no doubt only temporarily—a police state’. . . . 
Would a government responsible for a police state have appointed a com- 
mission of this kind, composed of people who could wander freely through- 
out the country ?” 

On the need for constitutional reform, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that it 
was an exceedingly difficult task to devise changes acceptable to all those 
concerned. Now in the future of Nyasaland I see a steady movement 
towards internal self-government, bearing in mind the predominantly 
African population—the overwhelming majority of all the people being 
African—but a scheme so devised that those who stand for election to 
Parliament in Nyasaland, must pay some regard to the interests of all 
races. 

Of Dr. Banda, the Colonial Secretary said: “It is of course possible to 
draw a picture of Dr. Banda as being a dupe of his own extremists. I do 












not believe that this is so and I believe that a careful study of the Report 
will show that somebody who was, as the Commission says, the un- 
questioned leader of Congress could not possibly have been left in ignor- 
ance of what was in fact agreed at the meeting of January 25, when . . . 
the extreme elements of Congress went over to a policy of violence. Under 
these circumstances there can be no possible suggestion of treating Dr. 
Banda differently from other detainees and the Governor, who is respon- 
sible in these matters, will have my full support in ensuring that, while we 
are all anxious to bring the emergency to an end as soon as we can, there 
cannot be releases of detainees who are dangerous to the State until that 
danger has been withdrawn.” (Hansard, July 28.) 

The Government motion was carried by 317 votes to 254. 


Lords Debate 


In the House of Lords the Government’s case was put by Lord Perth, 
Under-Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs. Looking to the future he 
said elections would be held for a new Legislative Council with an African 
majority on the unofficial side as soon as it was “prudent” to hold them. 
He said that Professor Jack, who, at the invitation of the Federal Govern- 
ment and with the approval of the Governor, went to Nyasaland to investi- 
gate means to encourage agricultural and industrial development in the 
lower Shire Valley, hoped soon to produce his report. 


Lord Rea, speaking for the Liberal Party, said: “I feel that Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot be absolved from responsibility for to- 
day’s sad state of affairs, because I think of their insufficiently sym- 
pathetic handling of the very genuine trepidation felt by Nyasaland in 
facing the implications of federation and all that it means. . . . Those of 
us who believe in more justice for the Africans do not believe in less 
justice for the Whites, or that that is any sort of corollary; although, of 
course, more privilege for the African, which we also seek, may involve a 
certain readjustment of responsibility. . . . 

“Britain has an enviable and quite unparalleled record in the past, if not 
quite virginally unblemished . . . and a quite unique record in at least 
trying to raise backward peoples to a fuller and happier life. If the Govern- 
ment of the day, of no matter what Party it may be, appears at times to 
falter in that high task, then criticism is not only justified, but is a national 
duty.” Lord Rea added that for this reason he would vote with the 
Opposition. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury recalled the reasons for his support of 
federation in 1953 and added: “‘Now a day of reckoning has come upon 
us. A balance sheet of a sort is recorded in the Devlin Report, not, as the 
Report itself says, judicially, nor clearly to serve any political interest—and 
I think it is a great pity that it should now have become involved in political 
controversy—but I should say, as an expert (possibly wrong) analysis of the 
unchanging psychology of conflict. The pattern of conflict between 
authority and popular desire is only too familiar in all ages. . . . The 
fact remains . . . that the people of Nyasaland are as resolutely and 
unitedly opposed to federation in 1959 as they were in 1953. . . . 

“‘All that matters is what can we do to win back the trust of the people 
of Nyasaland and at this late hour reconcile them to federation. For that 
I believe is the real task.” At the end of his speech, the Archbishop 
described this task as too hard for politics or for paternal government 
alone, and added: “It is a problem of psychology, to be solved by patience, 
by taking friendly risks, and by generous action in advance of necessity.” 


Lord Coleraine said that it was often the fate of reports that they were 
put away in a pigeon hole, but he feared that this one would continue “to 
poison relations between the two races, Black and White, long after the 
occasion of it had been forgotten”. He described the Report as “irre- 
sponsible”, “unbelievably naive and innocent, and remarkably disingenu- 
ous”, and as “characterized by that peculiar kind of silliness which you 
can only find in very clever men and by that peculiar lack of scruple which, 
in my experience, often distinguishes the very high-minded”. 

Pressed by Lord Pakenham to say clearly if he was accusing the “four 
eminent gentlemen” on the Commission of being unscrupulous, Lord 
Coleraine said: “If the noble Lord would like it perfectly straight from me, 






it is meant to imply what I believe—that is, that they are, in their Report, 
intellectually dishonest.” 


Lord Hemingford suggested that members of the House in deciding 
whether to accept the Devlin Report or only a part of it, should weigh 
heavily what would be the effect upon the opinions of Africans in Nyasa- 
land and elsewhere, “because this is one of the harsh realities, perhaps the 
harshest, that an administrator has to face. . 

“‘T submit, as I have submitted at intervals over the last seven years, that 
the tragedy of Nyasaland since 1952 has been the neglect of African 
opinion by the British Government. It is this which has made the people 
angry and determined; it is this which has caused outbreaks of violence. 
I, as a Conservative, am continually surprised that other Conservatives do 
not have something at least of the feeling that the late Mr. Bonar Law had 
about the people of Ulster. There were no lengths to which they might go 
which he did not feel that he would support. He spoke of a demonstration 
of theirs as being an expression of the soul of a people willing to lay down 
their lives for what they believed was their liberty and freedom. Why does 
no Conservative think of applying similar words to the attitude of the 
Nyasaland people in 1952 or since then? . . . 

“What will the young educated Africans think of a Government which 
will not accept the Report of a Commission they have set up to find out 
facts? . . . They will say: ‘One of the important lessons that we learned 
at school’—from our English schoolmasters, maybe—‘was that you accept 
the decision of the referee, even if you think he is wrong.’ It may be that 
these able Commissioners have made mistakes—they are human—but, in | 
my view, the Government would have been more dignified, they would » 
have helped to create that kind of spirit about which the most reverend ; 
Primate spoke so eloquently, if they had accepted the Report in full, and if, [ 
in accordance with traditions which Conservatives ought to venerate, the © 
Secretary of State had resigned his office. 1 am speaking in order that such 
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Africans and others may know that there is one Conservative in Parliament 
who accepts this Report in full; and in saying that I am aware—and I 
hope the Government are, too—that there are a good many Conservatives » 
outside this House who think as I do.” i 
The Earl of Mansfield deprecated the personal attack made on the 
characters of members of the Commission by Lord Coleraine. He said that 
the great reputation of Mr. Justice Devlin in the legal profession should 
have protected him and his colleagues, and of Sir John Ure Primrose whom 
he knew personally he said: “He is a most remarkable man who enjoys the 
confidence and respect of all Scotland.” 

Lord Mansfield continued: “I feel some regret that Her Majesty’s 
Government should have been so sensitive to those portions of the Report 
with which they are not in agreement, because the Government have an 
excellent case, so good that they need not have been disturbed by these 
portions which they found unpalatable.” He said that both Government 
and Opposition were agreed that there was an emergency situation which 
required that suitable action be taken. “The only point upon which there 
was any real difference of opinion seemed to be the question of the police 
state—an unfortunate expression undoubtedly. But I do not myself see 
why for a short time there should not have been a police state. We were 
faced there with an emergency which had to be dealt with drastically, and 
which involved, most unfortunately, the loss of the lives of over fifty of 
Her Majesty’s African subjects; and in most cases, although possibly not 
in all, firing seems to have been justified as the sole way of preserving law 
and order and saving many other lives. . . . I do not like at any time to 
see British subjects imprisoned, possibly for years, without having been 
brought to trial, whether they be White or Black, be they here or in 
Africa. ... 

“I think that in the fullness of time, in some future debate, we shall have 
to investigate closely the position of White and Black in Rhodesia; 
because it is there that arises without doubt, rightly or wrongly, this 
disinclination, to put it mildly, on the part of the Nyasaland African to 
federation. In the meantime, what is to be done? . . . I think we ought to 
make it clear to the African inhabitants of Nyasaland that we will not put 
them compulsorily under a Federation if that Federation is given Dominion 
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status. If we do, I am convinced that we shall be asking for the most 
appalling trouble.” (Hansard, July 29.) 


Africa Bureau Statement 


In a statement to the Press, the Africa Bureau said: “The Devlin 
Commission makes it abundantly clear that the underlying cause of the 
troubles in Nyasaland was ‘deeply rooted and almost universally held’ 
opposition to federation. 

“The Nyasaland and British Governments, though apparently aware of 
this opposition, have repeatedly affirmed support of the Federation and 
of the Federal Government. This inexorable linking of their policy with 
that of the Federal Government has changed what might, before 1953, 
have been described as government with the acquiescences of the governed 
into a ‘deep and bitter division of opinion separating the Government from 
the people’... . 

“The Africa Bureau can testify to the prolonged efforts of both Chiefs 
and Congress leaders to use constitutiona] and legal means of conducting 
their campaign on behalf of their people against federation. The policy of 
persistently disregarding these efforts goes far to explain the challenge 
which was made to the authority of Government. 

“We cannot condemn too strongly a policy which has led to this 
catastrophe and we call for a major change which shall include a resump- 
tion of the normal processes of justice and the restitution of basic human 
rights, so that there may no longer be any substance to the statement 
that Nyasaland is, even though temporarily, a police state.” 


Bishop’s View of Plot 


Before the Devlin Report was published, the Rt. Rev. Frank Thorne 
said: “There is, to my mind, no doubt of the existence and reality of the 
massacre plot in Nyasaland . . . I have myself seen a copy of the black 
list of twenty-one prominent Africans marked down for assassination by 
Congress.” 

The Bishop said that although it might have been preferable to use 
United Kingdom rather than Rhodesian troops to restore law and order, 
he was bound to say that “the Rhodesian troops behaved well and with 
restraint”. (Federation Newsletter, June 5.) 


The Governor Returns 


On his return to Nyasaland, the Governor, Sir Robert Armitage, 
described some of “the decisions of importance” which had been taken 
during his absence from the Protectorate. 

Of the Emergency he said that there was no intention to lift it at present, 
though it might be possible to relax it in some respects. The detainees 
would continue to be held, but he would review their position from time 
to time, as was now his practice. 

Sir Robert said: ““While I was in London the Secretary of State an- 
nounced that despite the emergency we are very anxious to associate 
Africans more closely with the government of the Protectorate. It is there- 
fore proposed within the next few weeks to increase by nomination the 
number of seats on the Legislative Council. In present conditions it would 
not be possible to hold elections. The increase in unofficial members will 
be balanced by an increase in official members. Two Africans who will 
be taken from Legislative Council will be appointed to the Executive 
Council. This should prove a major step in associating African Members 
more closely with the formulation of Government policy. Further, it is my 
hope that we shall be able so to reorganize the work of the Secretariat that 
unofficial members of the Executive Council will be able to take part in its 
work. The life of the Legislative Council will be extended beyond May 
1960.” (Nyasaland Press Release, July 31.) 


Postponement of Federalizing Non-African 
Agriculture 

Of the Government’s decision to postpone the question of federalizing 
Non-African agriculture,’ the Governor said: “I know that a number of 
people will be disappointed at this decision. The Government recognizes 
the very important part that a sound planting and farming community 
must play in Nyasaland, and is very ready to concert with the Federal 
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Government in devising all possible means by which European farmers 
may be assisted, particularly flue-cured tobacco producers. To those who 
claim to see in this decision a desire on the part of the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment to work for the secession of Nyasaland from the Federation or to 
belittle our part in the Federation, I give a categorical denial. Her Majesty's 
Government and the Nyasaland Government are fully convinced that it is 
in the interests of Nyasaland to remain in the Federation in order that it 
may continue to receive the benefits that it has obtained from that associa- 
tion for the last six years.” (Nyasaland Press Release, July 31.) 


New Legislation and Anonymous Informers 


In March 1959 draft bills were published in the Nyasaland Gazette 
designed to amend the Penal Code and the Children and Young Persons 
Act. In a Press statement expressing its dismay at the severity of the pro- 
posed legislation, the Africa Bureau said: “Under the Penal Code it will 
become unlawful for anyone to carry anything or shout any slogan or 
make any sign indicating that he is a member of, or associated with, an 
unlawful society. An Inspector of Police will be able to enter, without 
warrant, any place in which he has reason to believe a meeting of any un- 
lawful society is taking place, or any house in which he believes a member 
of such a society resides or where he may find its documents or funds. He 
will be empowered to arrest all those he finds and to seize all property 
connected with the meeting or society. Anyone convicted of rioting may 
in future be sentenced to up to five years’ imprisonment instead of two years 
as under present legislation. A member of the public will no longer be 
required to say that he was put in fear of a breach of the peace or of a 
riot; it will be sufficient if the conduct of any illegal assembly is such that 
people are likely to be frightened. (The Nyasaland African National Con- 
gress was declared illegal at the beginning of the emergency.) The second 
Bill will enable a court to sentence any male child (7 years or over) or 
male young person to corporal punishment (up to six strokes or twelve 
strokes respectively) for any offence under the Children and Young 
Persons Ordinance.” The Bureau also drew attention to an issue of the 
Nyasaland Information Bulletin (May 6) which said that Congress leaders 
would be remaining in prison for as long as the Government considered 
necessary—‘whether they are charged with criminal offences or not”, and 
asked: ““Do you know of any member of Congress who has not yet been 
arrested? . . . If you do you must tell the boma so that these wicked 
people can be arrested. . You can either report personally to a Govern- 
ment Officer or, if you prefer to remain anonymous, send an unsigned 
ae 

A letter from Lady Violet Bonham-Carter and Lord Hemingford to 
The Times described this appeal for anonymous denunciation as worthy of 
any totalitarian state. In reply to questions from Mr. J. Grimond (Liberal) 
and Mr. J. Johnson (Labour) the Secretary of State for the Colonies said: 
“In view of the fear of intimidation which makes anonymity essential for 
those giving information to the Government, the Nyasaland Government 
considered that, in the circumstances of the time, the invitation was 
justified. It will not, however, be repeated; and I have the Governor’s 
assurance that no action has been or will be taken against persons reported 
on in response to the invitation without the fullest and most detailed 
investigation.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd also said that the draft bill to amend the Children 
and Young Persons Ordinance had been withdrawn and the main 
Ordinance would be examined with a view to the enactment of more 
comprehensive and up-to-date legislation. (Hansard, June 30.) 


Missionary Banned 

The Reverend Tom Colvin was informed on May 26 that he had been 
declared a prohibited immigrant by the Federal Government. He is, there- 
fore, unable to return to Nyasaland after his leave in Scotland to take up 
the post of General Secretary to the Presbyterian Church of Central 
Africa. 

The matter was raised in the House of Commons by Miss Margaret 
Herbison (Labour), but the Speaker ruled, after consideration, that as 
Mr. Colvin was not a citizen of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, he came under the category of immigrant and as immigration was a 
Federal subject the question was out of order. (Hansard, June 23.) 

















































Ban on ‘‘Dissent”’ 


The Governor, Sir Robert Armitage, has prohibited the entry into 
Nyasaland of the broadsheet called Dissent which is published in Southern 
Rhodesia. Dissent alleged cruelty, starvation, violence and intimidation 
by warders towards African political detainees at Kanjedza detention camp 
in Blantyre. It also contained a letter from an ex-detainee making similar 
allegations. (Manchester Guardian, July 16.) 

A Commission of Inquiry into camp conditions has been set up jointly 
by the Federal and Protectorate Governments. 


Rhodesia, Northern 


Colour Bar Campaign 


Tue African National Congress continued their campaign to break the 
colour bar.’ At Luanshya four Congress officials went to the Government 
boma (administrative headquarters) and asked permission to use the 
toilets—the special European toilets. But they were given the key of the 
African toilets only and refused permission to use the European one. The 
group left quietly. At an hotel they asked to be served with beer, and the 
manager replied: “I’m afraid I cannot do that, but I am prepared to sell 
you the hotel for £1 5,000.” 

In three of the ten places the Congress men visited their demands were 
met. 

In Mulfulira Congress men were refused service at an hotel, a local hair- 
dressing salon and at two cafés. In Lusaka representatives of the cafés and 
hotels met with Congress officials, and Mr. Peter Spooner, a publican, 
said: “I know we are morally wrong in refusing to serve Africans, but we 
would sooner be morally wrong than righteously broke. There is no 
personal feeling in it at all—we have no political concern.” He said this 
was not discrimination by café proprietors but discrimination on the part 
of a lot of European customers. “Before you can expect any of us to 
jeopardize his business by serving Africans he must be sure that the custom 
he gains by doing so will be as great as that he loses. We just can’t afford 
to lose trade.” 

In a poll Lusaka café proprietors decided by ten votes to one against a 
proposal that they should open their doors to Africans. It was pointed out 
that even the Jameson Hotel in Salisbury which had opened its doors to 
presentable Africans had decided not to apply for a full multi-racial 
licence. (Manchester Guardian, July 2.) 

The Minister of Legal Affairs, Mr. Brian Doyle, speaking during a 
debate on a motion in the Legislature to take note of the second annual 
report of the Central Race Relations Committee said: “Cafés and 
restaurants are not required to admit any person—they have the same 
freedom of choice as any other trade or person. If one is to legislate on a 
matter like this one must consider whether legislation is reasonable and 
whether it can be enforced. I am willing to consider the question of whether 
legislation is possible, but I see very considerable difficulties. 

“Is one going to take away completely the right which the ordinary 
person has to choose with whom he will trade? I do not see how we can 
enforce a law which merely says: “You shall not refuse admittance on the 
grounds of race.’ I do not see any possibility of enforcing it. If such a law 
were in force, I think it would be easy enough for a person to get round it.” 
(Rhodesia Herald, June 25.) 

On July 31 a motion put by Sir John Moffat, that catering and enter- 
tainment industries be required progressively to abolish discrimination on 
grounds of race, and to demonstrate before the end of 1959 that all such 
discrimination had been removed from their premises, was debated. 

The Chief Secretary proposed an amendment stating that changes 
should preferably come about by consent and that if within six months 
there were not signs of reasonable progress a committee of the House 
should be appointed to discuss with the Central Race Relations and 
Advisory Committee ways and means of overcoming this problem, and 
submit recommendations to the House. 

Mr. Harry Nkumbula announced that African members of the 
Opposition would boycott the Legislative Council tea-room and official 
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Government social functions until the Government took legislative action 
to abolish the colour bar in tea-rooms and restaurants. He said African 
members could not accept a situation where they could join other members 
of the House at tea in the Council tea-room but were unable to do so in the 
town. (N.R. Press Communique, July 31.) 


Bishop on Partnership 


The Bishop of Northern Rhodesia, the Rt. Rev. Oliver Green- 
Wilkinson, writing in his Diocesan magazine said: ““We greatly regret the 
violence used in Nyasaland and threatened in this territory together with 
the unrest and repressive legislation proposed in Southern Rhodesia. Let 
us try to follow a better way in learning to live together with justice and 
goodwill between races and in making full use of every available oppor- 
tunity for constitutional expression of our hopes and needs. In this way 
we can drive out the fears which at present fill the hearts of men of every 
race. While these fears prevail we can make no right advance towards the 
political independence of our country. Christians should always be in the 
forefront of any attempt to express in political, social and economic terms 
the truth that all men are made in the image of God.” 

He added: “. . . The election of eight Africans, the nomination of an 
Asian to Council and the appointment of two African Ministers will provide 
us in the next few years with a great opportunity to demonstrate to the rest 
of Africa and to the world that our ideal of a multi-racial state can be 
brought into reality. It is vitally important that this opportunity is not lost, 
for it affects not only ourselves but the whole of the African continent.” 
(Rhodesia Herald, May 9.) 


Extension of Legislation 


When a Bill to extend for a further period of six months the life of 
regulations under which leaders of the illegal Zambia organization are 
restricted in movement was discussed in the Legislative Council, Mr. M. O. 
Wray, the Chief Secretary, said it was regrettable that it had not yet been 
possible to overcome certain legal difficulties in preparing permanent 
legislation. 

It was common knowledge that there had been sporadic outbreaks of 
lawlessness, including a large number of cases of arson, organized stone 
throwing at railway trains, and one definite attempt to sabotage the railway 
by removal of several bolts from the track on a curve, which would have 
thrown a train off the line with possibly most serious results. 

He was satisfied that the incidents were inspired by local leaders of the 
banned Zambia organization working on the more irresponsible and ill- 
informed elements of the African community. 

His considered view was that if the regulations were allowed to lapse, 
and leaders of Zambia who are at present restricted were permitted to 
return all at once to the scenes of their former activities, the Government 
might be faced in a short period with a situation as serious as that which 
led to the making of the regulations and restrictions in March. 

Sir John Moffat opposed the Bill. Sooner or later, he said, the men who 
had been restricted would have to be freed to return to their homes, and it 
was possible that the longer their return was delayed the more bitter would 
they become and the more determined to carry on subversive activities. It 
could be argued that it would be better to face the danger sooner rather 
than later. 

Punitive measures against subversive activity were unfortunately neces- 
sary because society must protect itself, but it must be kept constantly in 
mind that such measures solved nothing. They merely provided time in 
which to act, and the time gained should be used to remove the legitimate 
grievances and irritating racial discriminations that were the only means 
by which such unpleasant men could gain power. 

Mr. B. A. Doyle, Q.C., Attorney-General, said it would have been the 
simplest thing in the world to have drafted legislation full of teeth, but the 
position had to be considered in relation to international commitments. 
(N.R. Press Communique, June 25.) 








Zambia Banning 


Mr. N. C. A. Ridley, whom the Government of Northern Rhodesi 
appointed Commissioner to inquire into the events that led to the banning 
of the Zambia African National Congress Party, said in his report that 
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safety measures—including the banning of the Party—taken nine days after 
the Nyasaland emergency was declared, had averted any need for armed 
force in Northern Rhodesia. He said that the situation might easily have 
deteriorated to the point where armed force would have been necessary. 

There was evidence that Zambia Congress leaders had intended to 
create a situation compelling the Government to arrest them, and this was 
to be the signal for widespread violence and terrorism. Mr. Ridley said he 
was Satisfied that the suggestion for similar planned disorders in Nyasaland 
and Southern Rhodesia was included in proposals for a conference between 
Zambia leaders and those of the Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia African 
National Congress Parties. 

Grievances complained of in evidence before the Commissioner by 
Zambia members included the movement of some Africans from Crown 
land, discriminatory practices in business and the Civil Service and varia- 
tion in maize prices paid to Africans and Whites. He wrote: “I have been 
left with the impression that there is substance in some of them. Though I 
do not wish to imply that the Government and others are not striving to 
remove genuine grievances, I do stress the need for urgency in efforts to 
do so.” (The Times, August 8.) 

Kenneth Kaunda, president of the Zambia Congress, has been sentenced 
to nine months’ imprisonment for his part in arranging illegal meetings 
prior to the ban on the Congress. 

Twenty-six alleged members of the Zambia Congress successfully 
appealed against their conviction for offences under the Societies Ordin- 
ance. It had been alleged in a subordinate court that they were either office 
bearers or members of Zambia. Before Mr. Justice Somerhough, the Crown 
conceded that the trials had been unsatisfactory. It was pointed out that 
the procedures requiring that evidence of lawful arrest be given, and that a 
fiat be obtained from the Attorney-General to prosecute, had not been 
followed and therefore each trial was a nullity. The judge also ruled that 
another magistrate observing the points raised could re-try the cases. He 
ordered that the men, who had been held in custody since March, should be 
released. (Northern News, July 22.) 


New Political Groups 


The United National Freedom Party was founded by an amalgamation 
of Mr. D. Konkola’s United African Congress and Mr. Banda’s African 
Freedom Movement. Mr. Konkola became president-general, Mr. Banda 
secretary-general and Mr. D. Yamba, Federal M.P., chairman. However, 
after a party conference Mr. Konkola and Mr. Banda joined in demanding 
Mr. Yamba’s resignation both from the chairmanship and from the 
Federal Parliament. (Rhodesia Herald, June 25.) 

Mr. D. C. Mwansa of the African National Congress said of the three 
new “splinter” groups which since last year had been established with 
mixed policies and promising to obtain freedom sooner than Congress, that 
instead of breaking federation, they are breaking themselves. He urged 
Congress members not to believe any leader who said he could achieve 
freedom within a few months, and added: “We shall get freedom as soon 
as these self-styled leaders stop confusing the minds of the people.” 
(Pretoria News, May 18.) 


Congress Officials Suspended 


The Northern Rhodesia African National Congress president, Mr. 
Harry Nkumbula, on July 11 suspended all his National and Central 
Province officers. He seized Congress files and locked up the National 
headquarters. Announcing this at the meeting in Kabwata township, 
Lusaka, on July 12, the national secretary, Mr. Titus Mukupo said, “I 
refuse to accept suspension. All National and Provincial officers refuse to 
be suspended. I demand Mr. Nkumbula’s immediate resignation.” He said 
Mr. Nkumbula had taken action because Congress members persisted with 
the stores boycott. Other speakers, however, claimed what he feared was 
an undercover plot to usurp his power. Mr. Mukupo, who has emerged as 
the new Congress “strong man”, called for a reunification of African 
“freedom movemeats” and argued strongly for the persistence of boycotts 
as a way to win African self-government in the Territory. After the meeting 
he said in an interview: “If Mr. Nkumbula refuses to resign, the National 
Assembly will meet to consider his expulsion. An interim leader will be 


appointed until the National Congress sits again.” (Rhodesia Herald, 
July 13.) 


Rhodesia, Southern 


New Governor 


Tue Hon. Humphrey Vicary Gibbs, O.B.E., has been appointed Governor 
of Southern Rhodesia in succession to Sir Peveril William-Plowlett. Refer- 
ring to the appointment, the Prime Minister, Sir Edgar Whitehead, said it 
was “completely without prejudice to any decision which may be arrived 


at by the 1960 review of the Federal constitution”. (Federation Newsletter, 
July 24.) 


Security Measures 


The State of Emergency ended at midnight on May 20 after being in 
force for eighty-four days. The new security laws, the Preventive Detention 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, Unlawful Organizations Act, Curatorship 
(Detained Persons) Act and Public Order Amendment Act had come into 
force on May 15. The Unlawful Organizations Act gave the Governor 
power to outlaw any organization deemed likely to endanger public safety 
or disturb or interfere with public order or security in the Colony. 

Mr. Justice T. H. W. Beadle, of Bulawayo, was made chairman of the 
Review Tribunal established under the Preventive Detention law to inquire 
into the reasons for detention and make recommendations to the Governor 
as to release or continued detention. The other two members of the 
Tribunal are Messrs. F. F. Roberts, Civil Commissioner, Bulawayo, and 


S. C. Parker, Provincial Native Commissioner, Bulawayo. (Federal 
Newsletter, May 22.) 


Detainees’ Allowances 

The Minister of Justice, Mr. R. Knight, has announced that Southern 
Rhodesian Africans detained in terms of the emergency regulations or the 
Preventive Detention Act receive no allowances “since they are maintained 
while they are in detention” but provision is made for their dependants. 
There were three standard rates of allowances paid to dependants. Those 
“‘ordinarily resident in urban areas, or who were wage earners and who are 
accustomed to an ordinary African standard of living” received Is. 6d. a 
day each, paid weekly in advance. Dependants of those accustomed to a 
relatively higher standard of living get 2s. 3d. a day. Dependants of 
detainees normally resident in the rural areas, and who have the benefit of 
produce from the land, or from their cattle, get allowances ranging from 
£2 5s. a month to £15 a month, depending on the number of dependants 
in each case. In addition to the subsistence allowances granted to depen- 
dants, the Government was paying the rents of those dependants living in 
African urban residential areas. (Rhodesia Herald, July 23.) 


Patrick Matimba Sent Overseas 


Patrick Matimba, one of those held under the Preventive Detention 
Act, was released on July 26. He left by air immediately for Holland. Mr. 
Matimba said: “I may be out of prison now but I have got the feeling it is 
not really being free. I can’t come back. If I do I shall be arrested. When 
things have sorted themselves out, I may try to return.” He said his treat- 
ment in Khami prison was “bad but not brutal like the treatment of some 
other prisoners”. (Rand Daily Mail, July 27.) 


Breaches in the Colour Bar 


P. W. G. Mbofana, K. N. Dube, L. N. Sibanda, and N. M. Shamu- 
yarira (editors in the service of African Newspapers, Ltd., who publish 
seven newspapers) in an article reviewing the state of race relations in 
Southern Rhodesia said that they saw “an encouraging change in the last 
few years, and more so in the last few months, which will alter the basic 
concept of the Rhodesian way of life considerably. The Industrial 
Conciliation Act, which will now allow for multi-racial unions; the removal 
of separate entrances in post offices; acts enabling Africans to buy State 
lottery tickets on the same basis as Europeans; betting on horses; and 
























































permitting hotels, under certain circumstances, to become multi-racial are 
some of the recent beneficial measures. 

“Minor modifications have also been made to the resented pass laws, 
restrictions on the purchase of houses in the cities, and methods of imple- 
menting the controversial Land Husbandry Act. A beginning has been made 
with multi-racial education at university level, and multi-racial athletics 
and cycling. The present (July) session of the Southern Rhodesian Parlia- 
ment is going to amend the Public Service Act in order to admit Africans 
into the Civil Service, and consider an Apprenticeship Bill to buttress the 
Industrial Conciliation Act. 

“There is still a lot of differentiation based on colour alone in Southern 
Rhodesia. Cinemas are still closed, African business enterprise is restricted 
to “Native locations’, buses are segregated and wide disparities in wages 
still exist.” 

They described as “erroneous” the assumption that ‘Southern 
Rhodesian policies are an exact copy of those of the Union of South Africa. 
This may have been true in the past. At present the courses which the two 
countries have chosen are diametrically opposed. South Africans are 
openly decided on separating the races. Southern Rhodesians are set on 
bringing the races together, no matter how small their present efforts may 
be. As the future of the entire Federation depends on how substantial and 
effective these efforts towards a maturing partnership are, it is important 
that there be sympathy and appreciation in the United Kingdom. 

“We as Southern Rhodesians support federation wholeheartedly, but 
we realize that our pattern of life has to change to be acceptable to the 
Northern Territories—and it is changing.” (Manchester Guardian, July 22.) 

Commenting on the article, in a letter to the editor, Anthony Sampson 
said: “African Newspapers Ltd. is jointly owned by the ‘Big Four’ 
industrial companies in the Federation, with the object of maintaining a 
moderating influence on African views in the Federation. During the 
March crisis, when 400 Rhodesian Africans were detained without trial, 
the attitude of African Newspapers Ltd. was even less critical than that of 
the local European papers. 

“As a result of this and other reactions African Newspapers Ltd. have 
become closely associated by African readers with the Federal Govern- 
ment. To present the views of their employees on the subject of the colour 
bar, without explaining their standpoint, is a little like presenting the views 
of the Daily Telegraph on the state of the Conservative Party. 

“The authors of your article are, quite possibly, the kind of people whom 
the Federal Government would suggest to represent the African popula- 
tion; they are neither members of the Government, nor detainees. To 
Europeans they might well seem to be impartial and objective: yet their 
position is such that, whatever their individual worth, they have inevitably 
lost much of the confidence of their African following.” (Manchester 
Guardian, July 23.) 


U.F.P. To Repeal Movement of Persons Act 


The United Federal Party Congress at its meeting on May 29 decided 
to call for the repeal of the Inter-Territorial Movement of Persons Act, the 
law which controls the movement of Asiatics into Southern Rhodesia. The 
Prime Minister, Sir Edgar Whitehead, said he realized that the repealing 
would probably not be popular with certain sections of the community. 
“But we cannot be influenced by this opinion,” he said. 

Mr. M. Hove, Federal M.P., said he felt this discrimination in the 
Colony against Asians might cause more harm than the danger it was 
designed to prevent. Mr. Reginald Knight, the Minister of Justice and 
Internal Affairs, said the United Rhodesia Party had come into power in 
1954 with the introduction of the Movement Control Act as one of its 
election promises. The Act had been brought in because it had been 
thought that with the start of the Federation there might be a big flow of 
Asians into the Northern Territories and then into Southern Rhodesia. 
Actually since Federation the Asian population in Nyasaland had increased 
from 7,800 in 1954 to 9,600 in 1958, in Northern Rhodesia from 4,400 to 
6,300 and in Southern Rhodesia from 5,000 to 5,400. 

Most delegates were in favour of the movement law being repealed, but 
a few, including Mr. Ngcebetsesha, opposed the removal of the dis- 
crimination. (Rhodesia Herald, May 3.) 





M.P.s Attack Mr. Todd 


Mr. Ray Stockil, M.P. (Dominion Party), speaking in the Southern 
Rhodesian House of Assembly, described Mr. Garfield Todd, former 
Prime Minister and leader of the Central Africa Party, as “the most un- 
scrupulous and ambitious politician” the country had ever seen. Mr. 
Stockil also told the House: “From time to time Mr. Todd and his 
supporters are doing us untold harm by helping to stir up our enemies 
overseas. If we are to keep our own house in order, let us keep our political 
squabbles within our borders.” Mr. Jack Quinton, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Native Affairs, entered the debate saying it was extremely 
disturbing to see political “rejects” going around the country preaching a 
political cold war and ranting and raving on matters which were no 
political concern of theirs. Federation and the Federal Constitution had 
made Southern Rhodesia a “playground” for overseas politicians, said 
Mr. Stockil. (Rhodesia Herald, July 16.) 


New Political Party 


Dr. Ahrn Palley, a former member of the Dominion Party, has formed 
the Southern Rhodesian Party. Dr. Palley resigned after vigorously oppos- 
ing new legislation introduced when the Emergency was declared. Accord- 
ing to its manifesto, the Party will guarantee a civilized standard of living 
for all workers on the basis of the rate for the job. Other principles are that 
the Southern Rhodesia Party supports federation, but demands the revision 
of the Federal Constitution so that increased legislative power be reinvested 
in the Colony’s Territorial Assembly. The Party believes that all legislative 
responsibility shall be territorial, except external affairs, customs, railways, 
posts and telegraphs, and currency and banking. (Federation Newsletter, 
July 24.) 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation of 


Pre-1960 Review Commission 


Mr. HAROLD MACMILLAN, the British Prime Minister, told the House 
of Commons that a twenty-six-man Commission would be appointed to 
assemble facts about the Federation and examine the situation there in 
preparation for the Conference to review the Federal Constitution which 
was due in 1960. The Commission would be made up of: a chairman, from 
the United Kingdom; six Privy Councillors, Members of the United 
Kingdom Parliament, including three from the Opposition; six Indepen- 
dent Members, of whom four will be chosen from the United Kingdom 
and two from other Commonwealth countries having experience of 
federation; four to come from the Federation as a whole proposed by the 
Federal Government; three from Southern Rhodesia proposed by the 
Southern Rhodesia Government; and three each from Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Of the thirteen members drawn from Central Africa, five 
will be Africans and none will be members of their respective governments 
or legislatures. 

The Prime Minister’s announcement came after protracted negotiations 
between himself and Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, M.P., Leader of the Opposition, 
and at the end of the visit of the Prime Minister of the Federation, Sir Roy 
Welensky, to London. The Opposition attacked the Commission on the 
ground that its purpose was to prepare a report for the United Kingdom 
Houses of Parliament, and United Kingdom representation was completely | 
inadequate and that in view of the widespread African opposition to: 
federation the Africans who served on the Commission would be ae 
as stooges and Quislings by their own people. 

On his return to Salisbury, Sir Roy Welensky said: “‘I have listened to a | 
lot of irresponsible statements in my time, but seldom have I encountered — 
a more irresponsible statement than this one. The point that leaves me 
speechless is that even before the Commission starts, a section of its 
membership is told that they are stooges and Quislings.” His task in 
approaching Africans to sit on the Commission had been made extremely 
difficult. A “wave of emotionalism” following events in Nyasaland was 
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responsible for the Commission, said Sir Roy. When trouble arose in 
Nyasaland it became necessary to find a scapegoat, he said. If anyone was 
to be put into the dock it should be, not the Government of the Federation, 
but the Governments both Socialist and Conservative which had been 
responsible for Nyasaland from the end of the war up to the creation of the 
Federation. 

The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Winston Field, said he did not like 
the Commission; it would do harm and “we should not have it at any 
price”. Mr. Field said: “The Commission will undoubtedly sit in judge- 
ment on us, whether or not the Prime Minister thinks it should do so. It 
will do harm because it is just more evidence of the right of people from 
overseas to interfere in our affairs.” Mr. Dauti Yamba, an African Member 
from Northern Rhodesia, said he resented the inclusion on the Commission 
of anyone from the Federation. ““We could only welcome the Commission 
if it was entirely independent.” 

An African Member of the Government back benches, Mr. Godwin 
Lewanika (Luangwa), congratulated the Prime Minister on his courage 
and foresight in agreeing to include in the Commission some representa- 
tives from other Commonwealth countries. This was a clear indication that 
the Federal Government had nothing to hide. (Federation Newsletter, 
July 31.) 

In Northern Rhodesia the six African members of the Opposition in 
the Legislative Council walked out in protest against the composition of 
the proposed Commission. The House was debating a motion by the 
Chief Secretary, Mr. M. O. Wray, that the Council take note of the state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister of Britain. 

All African Opposition members spoke in strong terms against the 
composition of the proposed Commission. They objected to the fact that 
out of the five African representatives there would be only one from 
Northern Rhodesia, whereas Northern Rhodesian Europeans would have 
two representatives. The Africans stated that they would not co-operate 
with the Commission unless its composition was changed. (Northern 
Rhodesia Press Communique, July 30.) 


Central Africa Debate 


A full-scale debate on Central Africa took place in the House of 
Commons on July 22. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposition, 
opened. He said: “If we agree that ‘partnership’ means equal rights, we 
had better face the fact straight away that the only ultimate principle which 
is possible in the political field is that in these territories eventually the 
Constitutions and the Governments based upon them must rest upon the 
foundation of one man, one vote. . . . It cannot be said that it is right 
that there should be universal suffrage in Ghana, but wrong that there 
should be universal suffrage in Central Africa. . . . Nevertheless I am not 
claiming that we can move at once to universal suffrage in these territories. 
It is undoubtedly true that here, as in some other places, a scarcity of 
Africans capable of carrying out the necessary political and administrative 
work involved is all too marked. At the same time, let me repeat the warn- 
ing already given. Time is not on our side. Events are moving fast else- 
where in Africa and they will have their impact in Central Africa.” 

Replying the Prime Minister said that the purpose of Government 
policy in Central Africa was to move as soon and as rapidly as possible 
towards self-government in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. He 
added : “The British Government will certainly not withdraw its protection 
from Nyasaland and Rhodesia in the short run, and in the long run our 
object is to advance these territories to fully responsible government. Then 
they will be able to dispense with our protection and stand entirely on 
their own feet as components of the Federation. When all the units are in a 
position to agree, and are agreed that British Government protection is 
no longer needed—then and only then—can the whole Federation go 
forward to full independence and full Commonwealth membership. 
Meanwhile, for practical purposes there can be independence in the 
Federal sphere, as such and in respect of the Federal functions transferred 
to the Federal Government.” 

Major Patrick Wall (Conservative) said that a great disservice was done 
to the future of Central Africa when the political parties of the Federation 
were equated with those of the Union of South Africa. All Federal political 
parties believed in partnership. ““The Dominion Party brought forth an 


alternative plan to the present Federation largely because it does not feel 
that we want to establish a multi-racial society in Central Africa, but will 
end by creating an African State.” 

Mr. Creech Jones (Labour) said: “. . . Federation as such has proved 
unworkable as a way of giving expression to the feelings and aspirations 
of the African people. Therefore, they are today completely embittered 
and unreconciled to the kind of political structure under which we ask 
them to live.” 

Turning to the future Mr. Creech Jones urged the Secretary of State to 
resist any further distribution of the powers of the Territorial Governments 
to the Federal Government. He said that in view of the increasing economic 
difficulties of Nyasaland a “‘more urgent view” should be taken of develop- 
ment and planning problems and improvement. “I believe that if considera- 
tion were given to the problems of economic development in a number of 
directions the question of viability would speedily assume greater reality.” 

In the closing speech, Mr. Lennox-Boyd gave details of the proposed 
reforms to the Nyasaland Constitution. He said that within a few weeks 
the intention was to increase by nomination the number of African seats 
on the Legislative Council. “In order that the official majority shall be main- 
tained in the interim period, we propose that there will have also to be an 
increase in the number of official members. We also propose at the same 
time to appoint to the Executive Council two African members taken from 
the Legislative Council. These will be interim arrangements. It will be 
necessary also to extend the life of the present Legislature beyond May 
1960, when it would normally come to an end. I hope this prolongation 
will not need to last for more than a year.” (Hansard, July 22.) 


Crisis in Central Africa 

The Scotsman (June 10-13) invited four leaders of opinion in Central 
Africa to give their views on the country’s future. 

Mr. Garfield Todd said that the only hope was a new nationalism, 
different from the White nationalism of the south or the Black nationalism 
of the north, a loyalty to a country instead of a racial group within the 
country. He contrasted Sir Roy Welensky’s visit to and acceptance by the 
Union of South Africa with that of Dr. Hastings Banda in Ghana. Mr. 
Todd said that when federation was accepted, Southern Rhodesians did 
not see that the new relationship with the north would “hasten the inevit- 
able arrival of the day when we would have to reject our attitude of racial 
supremacy and accept a policy of non-racialism. . . . Over the years, we 
Europeans have governed not with the stated consent of the African 
people, but with the consent of acquiescence. That acquiescence is now 
being withdrawn and it must be replaced by active consent. This means that 
we must give much more consideration to the opinion of African leaders, 
but the more natural tendency is to assume the stricter control and even 
towards the establishment of a police state, the only alternative to an 
unpopular move towards a non-racial democracy. . . . 

“The short-cut of immediately giving a vote to every man and woman 
would give only a veneer of democracy . . . the Federal franchise must 
be broadened and it must be seen that the territorial franchises really do 
bring the vote to all responsible people who have sufficient education to 
allow them to understand the part they must play in building a democratic 
state. The fundamental change must come in provision for the progress of 
the mass of the people. . . . Our first endeavour must be to build a mutual 
confidence among all our people. No great constitutional change for the 
Federation should be sought, until the Governments that make the applica- 
tion adequately represent the people, instead of just the European section 
of the people. . . . The responsibility will have to be faced by both races 
within one country, by the British Government and by the people of the 
free world, for we will need considerable assistance. Failure cannot be 
contemplated, for our failure would mean a victory for Communism.” 


Paramount Chief M’Mbelwa II of the Ngoni in Nyasaland said that 
Africans of Nyasaland were being forced to have no confidence in the 
home Government. In 1953 when on the delegation that was refused per- 
mission to see the Queen he “lost hope in the home Government because 
I learnt that the British people have no respect for other people”. He 
described as a shameful lie the British allegation in 1953 that only a few 
people opposed federation. Nationalism, though natural, had been 








hastened in Nyasaland by the imposition of federation. He listed six 
promises which Britain had not kept. 

Without federation Nyasaland’s future would be very bright. The 
Federal Government’s partnership was that of the horse and its owner. 
They preferred the genuine partnership of the Colonial Office and not the 
trap-like partnership of Salisbury. He concluded: “(1) Secession of Nyasa- 
land from the Federation; (2) Her Majesty’s Government must understand 
that it will achieve nothing good by trying to please a few Whites and 
planting ill feeliags in the minds of the Africans who are in the majority; 
(3) We want all Non-Africans to stay in Nyasaland, but the majority of 
Africans must rule; (4) Her Majesty’s Government which has the power 
must restore peace to Nyasaland and remove the unrest ‘which separates 
us from the Queen, our Protector’.” 


The Duke of Montrose said that the Whites must remain in control. 
Only if they had control would a White community remain in Central 
Africa. The recently independent African states had been seen to be mov- 
ing away from the legacy of Western democracy and Western standards. 
. . - There must be no forcing of racial integration. 

African National Congress had shown its willingness to stir up trouble 
with no thought for the progress of the present and the hungry millions of 
the future. Lord Home had shown that Colonial Office policy and that of 
Dr. Nkrumah were the same, but the Southern Rhodesian electorate had 
returned Sir Roy Welensky with a large majority in the belief that he would 
never countenance the development of conditions in which Europeans 
would prefer to seek a new homeland. “The European intends to continue 
to hold the controlling influence in the Government of Southern Rhodesia. 
That this will be in the best interests of all . . . is understood by nearly 
everybody including most Africans.” 


Sir Roy Welensky said that theirs was the only country in Africa which 
was moving at a steady pace in the direction of become a true democracy. 
The constitutional review in October 1960 would have scope to propose 
far-reaching modifications and for new and original thoughts to be put 
forward, but there could be no suggestion of abandoning the federal 
system. It would be “naive and unprincipled planning” to tear up the 
existing constitution and substitute two or three fresh ones. Even if it 
could be done Nyasaland Africans would still be dependent, grant-aided 
and supervised. If federation went, colonialism would soon replace it as 
a target for vituperation and engendered hatred. Nyasaland could develop 
territorial self-government within the Federation. It would not be beyond 
the ingenuity of those at the 1960 Conference to devise adequate and 
acceptable safeguards for the protectorate status of the Northern Territories 
without impeding the rapid progress of the Federation towards full 
independence. 

Real progress was being made, both economic and political, in African 
advancement and they had not been deflected or deterred by recent 
troubles which largely rejected the ambitions of Congress leaders and had 
nothing to do with genuine African advancement. 

In the present circumstance of a vast mass of population living primi- 
tive tribal lives in villages, universal franchise would not only be a mockery 
of democracy, but would bring to an end all progress and development. 
Qualifications for franchise, however, were not unduly high, and were 
within the reach of Africans who advance up the ladder of civilization. 
Political advancement is related to economic advancement. . . . This takes 
time. The basic problem was not the difference between Black and White 
but between the “haves” and the “have-nots” and it was essential to 
reduce the wide gap between the two. This aim was to get political issues 
on to the lines of policy and political parties and not of race; this was 
entirely contrary to the aims of African nationalism, which although it 
was “potent and emotional” was “sterile and negative”. 


General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
Before the meeting of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in May, the Assembly’s Special Committee Anent Central Africa prepared 
comments on the pamphlet ““Why not be Fair?” by the High Commissioner 
in the United Kingdom for the Federation, Sir Gilbert Rennie. It said: 
‘DIGEST VI, 6. 
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“Our first report, read alongside his comment, may do good in recalling 
many Commissioners to this year’s General Assembly to what is the real 
nub of the problem—viz., the very different psychological starting-points 
from which the High Commissioner and the Church approach the same 
subject. Neither is seeking to be unfair, but ‘Partnership’ is more and more 
clearly seen as a word that only darkens counsel. Almost completely 
different conceptions are present in the minds of those who use it. That both 
sides to the argument must somehow find a new level of approach to the 
whole issue becomes the first necessity.” 

The Deliverance passed by the General Assembly after a lengthy debate 
viewed “with concern the growing racial antagonisms in Central Africa, 
particularly in view of possible developments at the Conference reviewing 
the Federal Constitution in 1960”, and instructed the Special Committee 
to seek interviews with the Commonwealth Relations Office and the 
Colonial Office, and also to present the vizws of the General Assembly to 
the Devlin Commission. 

The General Assembly recommended: That all efforts be made by the 
major political parties in this country to agree on a common policy in 
regard to Central Africa; 

That, while some form of close association is advisable, the agenda of 
the 1960 Conference should afford opportunity for Africans to state and 
expound their views on the refashioning of government in the Federal 
area; 

That at that Conference full consideration be given to the opinions of 
the statutory bodies representing Africans—that is to say, in the case of 
Northern Rhodesia, the African Representative Council, and, in the case 
of Nyasaland, the three Provincial Councils; and 

That . . . there be no development in the direction of Dominion 
status for the Federation without the consent of the majority of the 
inhabitants. 

The General Assembly called on all inhabitants of the three territories 
to exercise patience at this critical time; on the Africans, to profit by every 
measure of increased franchise, to take full advantage of the various 
opportunities of advancement offered them, to practise the techniques of 
citizenship and government, and to demonstrate their abilities in this field; 
and on Europeans to do all in their power to accelerate racial equality 
both in spirit and in letter. 

The General Assembly concluded its deliverance by earnestly recom- 
mending to Her Majesty’s Government that effective power be given to 
the African community in Nyasaland, adding that this admitted “the 
possibility of an African majority in the Legislative Council’, and by re- 
commending that the detainees should be brought to trial in a Court of 
Law or released immediately. 


Meeting of Churches and Government Urged 


Sir Gilbert Rennie, the Federal High Commissioner in London, said in 
Salisbury that he wondered whether it would not serve a very useful 
purpose if representatives of all the Churches in the Federation were to 
meet representatives of all the Governments here for a discussion of this 
task of reconciliation, this work of improving race relations. ““The future 
of the Federation depends so much on harmonious relations that Govern- 
ments and Churches alike could place this vital problem even higher than 
they do in their list of priorities, and by pooling their knowledge and 
experience, tackle it with renewed vigour and greater hope of success than 
ever before.” 

Dissent (June 25) pointed out that Sir Gilbert had also wondered about 
the lack of sufficient co-ordination: “‘In the last word we find the tack on 
which the mind of Sir Gilbert is moving. What is wanted is not larger doses 
of conversation, but rather that Government and Church leaders should 
be willing to agree that since both want the same thing there should be no 
difficulty in sitting down together and formulating a ‘co-ordinated’ view. 
What we are getting at the moment is a variegated expression of comment 
from churchmen, some of it lamentably critical; with this the Government 
cannot cope. It has no difficulty in making senior ecclesiastical statesmen 
see that usually its line of action is the best that is possible in difficult 
circumstances. Some Nyasaland C.C.A.P. people, however, are a different 
proposition: like Colin Morris in Chingola, they prefer not to have their 
shafts blunted by any Government’s ‘come and talk it over’ technique. 
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““We have seen, in recent days, illustrations of the two conventional 
methods of keeping the Church quiet. One is in Sir Gilbert's speech: if 
criticism is to be stopped, make the critics committee members. The other 
came with the announcement that the Rev. Tom Colvin, a Church of 
Scotland missionary in Nyasaland (at present on leave in Scotland), would 
not be permitted to return to the Federation and had been declared a 
prohibited immigraat. It is faintly ironical that the first reconciling gesture 
from the State after Sir Gilbert’s spirited plea for co-operation has been 
the banning of a missionary. We may be forgiven for suggesting that Six 
Gilbert Rennie should now see his way clear to achieving what he wants. 
Why not get rid of all those churchmen who are saying that the Govern- 
ment’s policy is neither Christian nor reasonable? After that it should not 
be so difficult to get the co-ordination which will solve our problems, since 
only ‘co-ordinators’ will be left.” 


Not Yet a Democracy 


Sir Roy Welensky, Prime Minister of the Federation, told a Founders’ 
Day dinner of the Rhodesian and Nyasaland Club in London last week 
that his country was not yet a democracy, but that he was confident that a 
democracy would in time emerge in Central Africa. His critics were always 
declaring that things did not move fast enough in Rhodesia. Eventually 
there would be universal suffrage, but the approach would be gradual. 
The trouble was that Britain was wedded to democracy—of which he was 
not so enamoured. Living in Africa, he was perhaps too close to its 
problems. Yet it was unfair of people in Britain to expect a plant which it 
had taken their country over ten centuries to nurture to take immediate 
root in Africa. 

He deplored the ignorance of the British people about the federal 
system of government, and had been surprised at the attacks made upon 
him for what he was alleged to be doing in Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia, where the territorial Governors were depicted as his lackeys. 
The truth was that he had no more right to tell those Governors what to do 
than they had to tell him. The Federal Government had no police force, 
and he had not sent a single soldier into Nyasaland except at the request 
of the Governor. 

It would be a tragedy for Nyasaland to leave the Federation, and there 
was no reason why she should not progress constitutionally within the 
federal framework. But Nyasaland needed money—a need which was one 
of the reasons for his visit. That Protectorate was now costing the Federal 
Government about £4 million a year. Constant reiteration of threats of 
secession would not encourage investment, which, if made, would produce 
the revenue required for the education that would enable Africans to im- 
prove their living standards. Much of the unrest in Nyasaland was inevit- 
able. Many Nyasas who found work in Southern Rhodesia and South 
Africa returned home and made comparisons, with the consequence that a 
deep dissatisfaction had emerged. If Nyasaland seceded, Britain must carry 
the burden. The £4 million might not break the Exchequer, but it would 
not stop at that figure, for Africans demanded a progressive advance in 
living standards. 

There was marked disparity in the stages of development reached in 
the three territories, Nyasaland being the most backward and Southern 
Rhodesia the most advanced, and the degree of advancement being in 
direct ratio to the number of Europeans. “That may be an unpalatable 
fact, but it is a fact. I don’t believe it is sheer coincidence that Southern 
Rhodesia has made such progress since it achieved self-government in 
1924. It is no coincidence; it is due to a particular reason.” The two 
Northern Territories, which had been under the Colonial Office for sixty 
years, had lagged far behind. (East Africa and Rhodesia, July 23.) 


The Economic Position 


Mr. James Johnson, M.P. (Labour), describing a recent visit said he 
found businessmen and farmers worried about growing unemployment in 
Nyasaland. “Unless something better is done by the economic planners in 
Salisbury than so far, Nyasaland will continue to be the Ireland of Central 
Africa; poor, scenic and with a ready supply of exportable labour with all 
that means in social ill effects to the family and the tribe. 

“There was virtually no capital investment and consumer demand has 
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fallen away. Increasing numbers were being sacked from the building and 
civil engineering industries. There are 5,000 unemployed in these trades 
and European mechanics are leaving the Protectorate. In addition, there 
are 5,000 African pupils leaving Standard VI this year. These find it im- 
possible to get jobs, wander about the pavements of the towns, form local 
gangs, and all too easily can become urbanized spivs. Again, Nyasas 
unemployed in Southern Rhodesia are coming home, and next year 
several thousand employed on the Kariba dam will follow, further aggra- 
vating a mischievous situation. . . . 

“It is absolutely vital that large-scale ‘pump-priming’ in the shape of 
public works should begin at once. There is immediate need for municipal 
African housing on a large scale, the development of hydro-electric 
schemes, secondary industry, e.g. textiles like blanket mills, and clothing. 
Above all, large injections of Colonial Development Welfare money to 
assist African peasant farming. Something on the lines of the Swynnerton 
Agricultural Plan of Kenya is needed. 

‘Nyasaland was the weakest economic unit of the three territories in 
1953. Its net national income was less than 5 per cent of that of the com- 
bined Rhodesias. Has the merger of the weak with the strong in fact 
redistributed public resources in favour of Nyasaland? It is probable that 
larger sums have been put at the disposal of the Zomba Government than 
would have been without federation. But no one can be sure. Statistics 
of revenue are now so scrambled that generalizations are dangerous. It is 
certain that Nyasaland’s ordinary revenue in 1952 was approximately £3-2 
million, and in 1957 there was £5-3 million. It is however fair to assume— 
as Africans argue—that Nyasaland has developed economically in any case, 
just like any other colony, e.g. Kenya. Had she retained the power to levy 
her own duties, e.g. motor spirit, tobacco, tung-oil, tea, now lost to the 
Federal Government, she would have gained perhaps £1°5 million. She has 
gained modestly on higher education, federal roads, posts and telegraphs.” 

Of capital development Mr. Johnson said: “Development expenditures 
have been overwhelmingly allocated to the Rhodesias. The first plan 1955- 
59 has an expenditure of £63°3 million, not including Kariba. Of this total 
Rhodesian railways get roughly 40 per cent. 

“Only three items: finance for Nyasaland railways, the trans-Zambesia 
railway, and shipping services on Lake Nyasa were specifically for the 
Protectorate. The total cost was only £763,000, or slightly more than | per 
cent of total expenditure. Later revision in 1957-58 has raised the plan’s 
total finance, but maintains the same pattern. To be fair the Nyasaland 
Government has had one interest-free loan of £1 million (from Northern 
Rhodesian copper industry?) and approximately an additional £5 million 
of Federal Government loans since 1953. 

“Kariba, the giant, dominates all, but will be no benefit to Nyasaland. 

‘What about the viability of a self-governing Nyasaland? No one can 
dodge the inescapable fact of the grinding poverty of the Protectorate. A 
large volume of external assistance would be needed to make a head-on 
attack on this poverty. 

“Perhaps it would come from the United Kingdom or America or the 
World Bank or United Nations International Monetary Fuad. The same 
problem will certainly face Tanganyika and other emergent African States. 
I would not demur that the Federation has redistributed public funds to 
favour Nyasaland, but this has been insufficient to make any obvious impact 
on the lives of the mass of Nyasas.” (Rhodesia Herald, June 8.) 


Mr. Bernard Braine, M.P. (Conservative), wrote: “Since all the 
evidence suggests that the Federation as a whole is capable of massive 
and rapid economic growth, the future for any part of it should be bright. 

“Tf, on the other hand, Nyasaland is permitted to leave the Federation 
its prospects would be very different. Since its present expenditure is 
subsidized by the Federal Goverment to the tune of £4 out of every £7 it 
would be obliged to slow down the pace of economic development. 
Education and health would suffer. Investors might feel less confidence. 

“If, in addition to secession, the territory gained the political ‘inde- 
pendence’ for which the extremist leaders are now clamouring, no doubt 
it would survive after a fashion, but certainly not as a Ghana or a Nigeria, 
since it possesses neither the economic resources nor the leadership to run 
unaided a viable and modern state. . . . 

“In the first six years after federation private investment was five times 



































as great as in the previous six years. New employment opportunities have 
been created. African earnings have increased by 130 per cent. African 
savings are being made. All these are signs of confidence in the future. 
There have been marked improvements in living standards. Since the 
Federal Government took over Nyasaland’s medical services there has 
been a threefold increase in ordinary recurrent expenditure, a fivefold 
increase in capital expenditure on new hospitals and dispensaries, and a 
sevenfold increase in grants to the medical missions. All this is reflected 
in rising standards of health. 

“Similarly expenditure on African education (which remains a terri- 
torial responsibility) has been trebled enabling an increase of 43 per cent 
in the number of primary school pupils and a fourfold increase in the 
number of secondary school pupils. Little of this would have been possible 
if money had not been made available by the richer communities elsewhere 
in the Federation.” (Rhodesia Herald, June 9.) 


When asked to comment on allegations by the Fabian Commonwealth 
Bureau that Southern Rhodesia was the main financial benefactor of the 
Federation, at the expense of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
Federal Finance Minister, Mr. Donald Macintyre, said that Southern 
Rhodesia was today the biggest contributor to Federal income. Northern 
Rhodesia had been the biggest contributor in 1953 only because copper 
had reached a freak level of around £400 a ton. 

He rejected the allegation that Nyasaland had received no more in 
development loans than might have been expected from increases in her 
own revenue and grants from Colonial Development and Welfare funds if 
she had remained outside the Federation. Before federation, he said, 
Nyasaland’s total outside loans had been £2 million. In the first four 
years after federation she had received £2°4 million plus £5°4 million from 
the Federal Government’s loan vote. 

Colin Leys and R. C. Pratt of the Oxford Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies wrote: “The only qualified economist who appears to have 
expressed an opinion publicly about the economic case for federation in 
1953, Miss Phyllis Deane, appears to have rejected the argument that 
political union would bring economic benefits as being unsupported by 
valid economic analysis. It is also worth pointing out that only a few 
months ago in a letter to the Economist another professional economist, 
Mr. Ian Stewart, regarded the subsequent claim that federation has 
brought economic benefits as distinctly open to debate and requiring proof 
which has so far not been provided by the sort of unanalysed statistics of 
gross revenue that are usually put forward by Federal Government 
spokesmen. .. . 

“One does not need to be an economist to see that the argument that 
Nyasaland has benefited particularly from federation is always based on 
the size of the funds made available from the Federal Treasury; these have 
indeed risen over the years since 1953. Now it may be that had there been 
no federation Britain would not have found increasing sums for Nyasa- 
land’s development, although there is clearly no reason to assume this. 
And it may be that these increases in development spending are of the type 
most needed in Nyasaland—widespread and elementary services among 
the rural population in the provinces—and not ‘prestige’ buildings in 
Zomba and Blantyre, as some Federal Government propaganda tends to 
suggest. 

“But one thing is in any case quite clear: these funds have come not 
from Southern Rhodesia but from the revenue derived from copper pro- 
duction in Northern Rhodesia. It is not federation as such that has 
brought extra funds to Nyasaland, but access to the copper revenue from 
Northern Rhodesia, and this could, of course, have been arranged by a 
much more limited form of political union between the two Protectorates 
alone—to which Nyasaland Africans might well have been ready to agree. 
Moreover, it is Southern Rhodesia not Nyasaland, which has been far the 
greater beneficiary from this same abundant source of funds. 

“If therefore in 1960 it is necessary for Britain to reassert her full 
Protectorate responsibilities over the two Northern Territories it is hard 
to see why either should suffer economically. It is surely vital that we should 
not assume without much closer analysis that federation has ‘produced’ 
economic benefits as certainly as it has produced a disastrous deterioration 
in race relations.” (Manchester Guardian, May 16.) 






Industrialists View the Federation 


The president of the Rhodesian Selection Trust Group, Sir Ronald 
Prain, said that it was essential that “before long the European powers | 
controlling territories in Africa should get together and formulate a policy | 
for these underdeveloped territories. We face problems no other copper | 
producers do, working in a continent which is on the move. We have the | 
problem of co-ordinating these policies of the various territories of Southern | 
Africa, something which has not yet been done by the European powers 
controlling them.” He reaffirmed his group’s confidence in the future of 
Central Africa. 

“This is a very young country, where the annual intake of Africans on 
to the labour market is 50,000 a year. The question we have to ask our- 
selves is whether we are entitled to view the question of our mining 
economies without any reference to the social consequences of that policy. 
This answer still has to be found and I suggest it will become an increasing 
problem for us in the Federation.” 

Sir Ronald said: “I don’t want you to think I am depressed or dis- | 
appointed. I am quite sure the problems of Central Africa will be solved, [ 
but they will only be solved if we face them realistically and not with heads _ 
in the sand. In their solution I know of no group of men who will play a | 
bigger part than professional mining men who are trained in the high | 
standards of integrity and are accustomed to dealing in facts and not in | 
theories.” 4 

The “‘anti-trust laws” in the United States were responsible for the rather 
unstable copper price. The United States was pouring millions of dollars | 
into underdeveloped countries to counter Communism. Yet her copper | 
producers were not allowed to enter into agreements with these countries 
to stabilize the copper price and keep in the profitable range. (Northern | 
News, June 1.) 


Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, chairman of the Anglo-American Corporation 
of South Africa Ltd., said that federation in Central Africa was plainly 
not going to be workable, whatever the material benefits of the association 
to Nyasaland, unless the policy of partnership was honestly and intelli- 
gently implemented not only by the Government, but by the individuals 
in the daily life of the two Rhodesias. It was plainly not going to work 
either unless African opinion and aspirations in each of the federated 
territories were fairly represented in the central government. “The question 
that must be answered is whether the Federal Government and Europeans 
in the Federation as a whole are sincere in the racial policy they profess. I 
am convinced they are. 

“Criticism is easy, particularly for those without first-hand knowledge 
of the situation; but I think that any person with experience of conditions 
in southern Africa and an understanding of the dangers implicit in the 
racial situation, will give the Federal Government credit for a real desire 
to implement the racial partnership envisaged when the Federation was 
founded, and for proceeding with courage and determination and as much 
speed as in the circumstances has been practical.” 

Mr. Oppenheimer said that it was encouraging that Europeans in 
Rhodesia were not allowing the violence and folly that have been mani- 
fested in Nyasaland to destroy their faith in the possibility of inter-racial 
co-operation. 

‘What has happened has, at least to my mind, made it clear that when 
the time comes to make changes in the present constitution, it will be 
essential to devise safeguards to ensure that neither the present European 
majority nor a possible future African majority would be able to enact 
unfair legislation on racial grounds. It is this understandable mutual fear 
which constitutes the chief bar to the confident and fruitful co-operation 
of the races that all reasonable people want to see.” 


Sir Jock Campbell quoted a letter he had written to The Times in his 
annual statement as chairman of Booker Brothers & McConnell. He 
wrote: “. . . Nearly all the 300,000 Europeans in the area (Central 
Africa) and the European Federal Government believe that the social, 
economic and administrative interests of themselves and 7 million Africans 
lie in federation between the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland, and in present 
domination by the European minority of the African majority. 
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“In Central Africa, the attitudes of most Europeans towards Africans 
range from a few who regard them as God-given hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the many who benevolently regard them as the 
equivalent of schoolchildren needing firm but fair treatment from the 
school authorities, on the understanding that some of them may become 
prefects if they are industrious and obedient; and recognizing that they 
will one day be grown up. All this Lord Malvern and Lord Robins made 
clear in the House of Lords. 

“Africans as their education and knowledge of the world develops, and 
as they see the flowering of their peoples in West Africa—and their oppres- 
sion in South Africa—increasingly resent and fear these European atti- 
tudes; and are prepared to sacrifice the economic and administrative 
advantages of European domination for the freedom to work out their 
own salvation. ‘Keep the Africans in their place until they are civilized 
and capable,’ say the Europeans. ‘Struggle for freedom and nationhood,’ 
resolutely say the Africans. How is this clear conflict of views to be 
resolved ? Certainly not by pride and prejudice and killing people. 

“In Nyasaland, where there are only 7,000 Europeans and 2,600.000 
Africans, can there be any other answer than for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to declare Nyasaland an African State and to maintain the effective 
British protection over her people until forms of constitutional advance- 
ment are worked out with her people which will enable them to decide 
constitutionally whether or not they wish to be associated with the 
Rhodesias—and, if so, in what form? It will, I know, need great imagina- 
tion and courage to do this. 

“In the Rhodesias the resolution of the conflict is far harder because 
Southern Rhodesia is self-governing; because there are 200,000 Europeans 
there; and because of the great copper mining industry in Northern 
Rhodesia under American, European and South African ownership. To 


| segregate Southern Rhodesia and the copperbelt as miniature South 
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Africas, with the rest of Northern Rhodesia and Barotseland following 
Nyasaland, would be rank apartheid—with the wealth going to the 
Europeans and the poverty to the Africans. Perhaps, therefore, the best 
that can be done is to maintain effective British protection for the Africans 
of Northern Rhodesia and Barotseland—within the Federation—while the 
Federal Government and the Europeans show the world what they mean 
by ‘partnership’. 

“It could be hoped that the creation of an African State in Nyasaland, 
combined with the right of her people to decide their own relationship with 
the Rhodesias, might encourage the Federal Government of the Rhodesias 
to provide proofs of partnership in practice which would restore real 
confidence to all the Africans in Central Africa that the full fruits of the 
future are theirs in full and fair measure—not only economically and 
politically but as free and first-class citizens of a new nation.” 


Central Africa Party 


The inaugural Congress of the Central Africa Party on June 5 discussed 
the principle of entrenching basic human rights in the Federal and terri- 
torial constitutions. It also urged that the Party adopt the principle that 
there should be no attempt at advancing the status of the Federation 
until Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland had attained responsible govern- 
ment. 

It accepted a policy that the Federal franchise should be widened, as 
such a step, together with the entrenchment of human rights, would create 
the confidence without which the Federation could not prosper nor survive. 
An African delegate said the Federal franchise was too high for many of 
his people. All other political parties had left many Africans below the 
minimum qualifications. 

During the debate on human rights, a delegate said their adoption by 
the Party would be a pledge to repeal the Southern Rhodesia Preventive 
Detention (Temporary Provisions) Act, as these rights included such 
things as the right to be assumed innocent until proved guilty. 

On the question of discriminatory practices and legislation, a delegate 
said he favoured all land being available to all races. It was pointed out by 
a legal delegate that such a step could lead to Europeans being able to buy 
all the land in the African areas. 

A resolution asking the Party to adopt the policy that the affairs of the 
Federation should be in the hands of only one British Government depart- 
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ment, and not two as at present, was adopted on the proviso that such a 
single department would be a new one, such as a Department of African 
Affairs. 

Mr. Garfield Todd said that he had favoured the Federation coming 
exclusively under the Commonwealth Relations Office, but after a recent 
visit to Northern Rhodesia he had changed his mind. In this Territory the 
Commonwealth Relations Office was regarded by the Africans as being the 
servant of the Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky. It would not be 
practical politics for the Federation to come under the Colonial Office. 

During discussions on a fiscal policy it was suggested the African poll 
tax should be abolished and replaced with a graduated tax for all races on 
persons earning below a certain income. Mr. Todd said that a graduated 
tax would be regarded as income tax, and as such would go into the 
coffers of the Federal Government, a step which he felt would not be 
popular. The Congress agreed that a sub-committee draft a fiscal policy. 

At the meeting two Africans were elected to senior positions as office 
bearers in the Central Africa Party. Mr. Stanlake Samkange, a Salisbury 
journalist and public relations officer, was made a Federal vice-president, 
and Mr. A. H. Gondwe, M.L.C., who won the Eastern Special seat in the 
recent Northern Rhodesia general election was elected Federal vice- 
chairman. 

Mr. Garfield Todd was elected president and Federal leader of the 
Party and Sir John Moffat, M.L.C., as his deputy and senior vice-president. 
Mr. Eric Palmer, who was a territorial M.P. in the last Southern Rhodesian 
Parliament, was elected Federal chairman. (Rhodesia Herald, June 6.) 


Grants to University College 


After announcements that the Salisbury City Council and the Nyasa- 
land Tobacco Association were withdrawing their annual grants of £1,250 
and £500 respectively to the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
because of the College’s alleged participation in politics, the Nyasaland 
Tobacco Association reversed its decision. This reversal followed a letter 
of explanation from Dr. Walter Adams, the principal of the University 
College. The original decision was taken after staff and students of the 
College had protested against the new security legislation of Southern 
Rhodesia. The president of the Nyasaland Tobacco Association said: “Our 
reaction has been that if a member of the University wished to indulge in 
politics in his own time it was his own business. But when the name of the 
University is involved we feel its staff should show some discretion.” 
(Rhodesia Herald, June 21.) 

On the Salisbury City Council only four votes were cast against the 
decision to reserve the payment of the grant. Alderman C. Olley who raised 
the matter said: “Like the Churches, they are starting to interfere in 
politics and they sent a letter to the Government objecting to Bills before 
the House for the maintenance of tranquillity. They have become political 
as well as multi-racial. They are not justified in using our money for 
“brain-washing’.” (Rhodesia Herald, May 29.) 


EAST AFRICA 
Ethiopia 


Soviet Trade Pact 


ETHIOPIA and the Soviet Union have signed a trade pact. At the conclusion 
of Emperor Haile Selassie’s state visit to Moscow on July 12, Mr. Kruschev 
said that the agreement provided for a considerable increase in trade and 
Russia had agreed to give Ethiopia economic aid by extending favourable 
credit facilities. Ethiopia and Russia would give each other most-favoured- 
nation treatment under the agreement. 

Tass said Russia would export machinery, ferrous products, and other 
goods; Ethiopia would send hides, groundnuts and oil seeds to Russia. 
The Soviet Government had decided to build and equip a school in Addis 


Ababa, and had made the Emperor the personal gift of an Ilyushin 14 
aircraft. (The Times, July 13.) 








Kenya 


Hola Incident 


A WHITE PAPER entitled “Documents relating to the deaths of eleven 
Mau Mau detainees at Hola Camp in Kenya”? quoted in full the magis- 
trate’s findings.* It also included a letter from Mr. J. B. T. Cowan to the 
Commissioner of Prisons, Nairobi (February 11), which described Mr. 
Cowan’s plan to deal with reported indiscipline. 

In his findings Mr. W. H. Goudie, the Senior Resident Magistrate, 
Mombasa, said: “The Cowan Plan which apparently had Government 
backing and approval gave, intentionally or unintentionally, carte blanche 
in ‘forcing detainees to carry out the task’. If criminal offences were com- 
mitted which were clearly illegal the defence of ‘superior orders’ would be 
of no avail, but I do not consider the orders were so clearly illegal on the 
face of the orders as to justify my recommending the preferment of charges. 
This is, however, ultimately largely a question of policy, which is a matter 
for the Attorney-General and not for me to decide.” 

Summarizing he said: “In my opinion there were defects, ambiguities 
and omissions in the Cowan Plan, the plan was not executed as it had been 
intended and there was a grave lack of European supervision of the African 
warders in the main charged with the execution of the plan. The situation 
created by this lack of supervision was seriously aggravated by the orders 
given by Mr. Sullivan regarding the use of force which, however, appear 
to have gone no further than the orders in the plan itself, that the detainees 
would if necessary ‘be manhandled to the site and forced to carry out the 
task’.” 

In giving the reasons for the Attorney-General’s decision not to prose- 
cute, it was stated that he was satisfied that the evidence available estab- 
lished that the deaths of the eleven deceased detainees resulted from the 
use of force and that the greater part of the force used was illegal force. 
He concluded, however, that the evidence was insufficient to warrant the 
framing of any criminal charges in respect of the causing of death or injury 
to the detainees, or in respect of the orders given regarding the use of force 
in the operation or in respect of a combination or conspiracy to use illegal 
force. . . . “It is impossible, as the magistrate found, to distinguish, on the 
evidence, which part of the force used was illegal force and which part was 
justified, or to separate the one from the other in terms of time, injuries 
caused, and identities of persons involved, whether in the application or in 
receipt of force. . . . The evidence at the inquest does not establish that 
in the planning of the operation the use of illegal force was contemplated.” 
The document described at the inquest as the “Cowan Plan” was a report 
submitted to the Commissioner of Prisons by Senior Superintendent 
Cowan after his visit to Hola for the planning of the operation; no copy of 
that document was ever in the possession of those who carried out the 
operation. 

A second White Paper, “Record of Proceedings and Evidence in the 
Inquiry into the Deaths of 11 Mau Mau Detainees at Hola Camp in 
Kenya”’,® gives a full record of the inquiry and as an appendix, a submission 
on law relating to the use of reasonable force in prisons and detention 
camps. 

On the question of the use of force the White Paper says that it is a 
general principle of common law that where a person is charged with the 
performance of a duty he enjoys the correlative powers necessary to enable 
him to perform that duty. The White Paper quotes Section 44 of the Inter- 
pretation and General Provisions Ordinance, 1956, which says: ““Where 
any written law confers power upon any person to do or to enforce the 
doing of any act or thing, all such powers shall be deemed to be also 
conferred as are necessary to enable the person to do or enforce the doing 
of the act or thing.” 

Continuing, the White Paper said that under the Prisons Ordinance and 
under the rules, various specific powers are given to prison officers, which 
could not be carried out on recalcitrant detainees unless the officers enjoyed 
a correlative right to use force, e.g. Section 85 and Regulation 17 authorize 
the imposition of solitary confinement on prisoners and detainees respec- 
tively. Unless a recalcitrant prisoner or detainee could be carried into a 
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solitary cell, this power would be abortive. The same point applies, the 
White Paper continues, to the imposition of corporal punishment and to 
the shaving and hair-cutting of prisoners; and it claims that neither the 
Ordinance nor the rules are exhaustive of the occasions on which force 
may have to be used by officers carrying out their lawful duties. 

Turning to the question whether the use of weapons by prison officers ' 
can be justified, the White Paper says that Section 18 of the Prisons | 
Ordinance prescribes circumstances in which any prison officer may use | 
weapons issued to him. It is submitted that this list is illustrative, not rs 
restrictive, and that it does not exclude other cases from the operation of 
the Common Law. It is further submitted that the use of the word “out- 
break” in part (ii) of Section 18 does not mean “break-out of prison” in 
the narrow sense, since escape or attempted escape is dealt with in part (i) 
but means outbreaks of riot, mutiny, and other violence. The White Paper 
thus contends that Section 18 (ii) may authorize the use of weapons in 
outbreaks of riot, mutiny, and other violence. ( The Times, July 4.) 


Retirement of Officials 


The committee which was appointed to investigate disciplinary charges | 
against the camp commandant and his deputy has found that the charges 
against the commandant were established. The commandant, Mr. M. G. © 
Sullivan, is to be required to retire. The charges against his deputy, Mr. 
A. C. Coutts, have not been established and the committee recommended 
that no action is justified in his respect. Because of some of the findings of 
the committee, the Commissioner of Prisons, Mr. J. H. Lewis, requested 
permission to retire, which was granted. 

The charges against Mr. Sullivan were that he acted in gross dereliction 
of his duty in three main particulars: first, in putting the eighty-five 
detainees to work in such a way that he was unable to exercise proper 
control over them, and in a manner contrary to instructions given to him 
by Senior Superintendent Cowan; secondly, in failing adequately to super- 
vise his warders in charge of the detainees; and thirdly, in failing to prevent 
warders in his presence from improperly assaulting the detainees. The 
second charge was that he had acted in gross dereliction of duty in mis- 
leading the three officers who went to Hola on March 4 for a quick 
appraisal of the position. The committee found that all three particulars of 
this charge were established, except that Mr. Sullivan’s execution of the 
operation was due not to a deliberate breach of his instructions but to a 
failure to grasp what he had been told. 

The Governor of Kenya, Sir Evelyn Baring, in a letter to Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, Secretary of State for the Colonies, which was published as part of 
the White Paper containing the committee’s report, said that, having 
regard to the mitigating circumstances, he recommended that Mr. Sullivan 
should be required to retire from the service without loss of gratuity. The 
Secretary of State accepted this. (The Times, July 24.) 


Parliamentary Debates 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Dingle Foot (Labour), said: “The 
upshot of the disciplinary inquiry was that Mr. Lewis, the Commissioner 
of Prisons, had been reprimanded and had had to retire a little earlier than 
would otherwise have been the case. Mr. Sullivan, the camp commandant, 
was required to retire from the service without loss of gratuity. These were 
the only two individuals who were penalised in any way. Everybody else 
got away scot free. . . . The question almost universally asked was why 
no one had been prosecuted. The explanation given by the Attorney- 
General of Kenya was that it was impossible to identify the Askaris con- 
cerned because the detainees were unco-operative and not prepared to take 
part in an identification parade. If there were to be emergency powers, 
three considerations should be borne in mind—(1) such emergency powers 
should be confined to periods of real emergency; (2) it should constantly 
be borne in mind that detainees were not criminals and their detention 
should be made as little irksome as possible; and (3) if it was decided, in 
any part of the Commonwealth for which we were responsible, to intern 
men without trial, then Ministers in the House should accept responsibility 
for what was done, in precisely the same way that they accepted responsi- 
bility for other actions within their departmental spheres. None of these 
principles was being observed today. “Detention without trial is becoming 
a permanent feature of our Colonial rule in Eastern and Central Africa.” 
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Mr. Enoch Powell (Conservative) described the Hola affair as “a great 
administrative disaster” which had three distinct aspects. One was the 
authorization of an operation which, in its nature, was likely to have fatal 
results; the second was the failure to see that the operation was carried out 
with the minimum of risk; and the third was the incident of the water-cart 
communique. 

Responsibility lay not only with Sullivan and Lewis but at a level 
above them. “It lies with those to whom they vainly appealed for help, and 
whom they warned of the dangers, and from whom they received only a 
decision which transferred responsibility upwards, but no other help or 
guidance. That responsibility has not been recognized, but it cannot be 
ignored or shirked. ‘I am certain of this, as I am certain of anything—that 
the Secretary of State from beginning to end of this affair is without any 
jot or tittle of blame for what happened in Kenya. It cannot be within 
administrative convention that these matters could be brought to his 
attention before or during their execution . . . it is in the name of his 
personal blamelessness, that I beg him to ensure that the responsibility is 
recognized and carried where it properly belongs and is seen to belong.” 

Replying to the debate, the Colonial Secretary said he understood 
Members’ feelings of frustration. He continued: “The Governor and I 
accept the view that, in dealing with the problem that now remains, a 
single chain of command and responsibility under a single Minister is 
necessary to meet the needs of the situation. There is also need for an 
officer who can devote his whole time to the duties of a Special Commis- 
sioner. . . . He will be in executive charge, under the Minister for African 
Affairs, of all detention camps.” 

The Special Commissioner would be Mr. R. G. Wilson, District 
Commissioner of Northern Nyanza. “This will mean a clear separation 
of responsibility for detainees and convicts respectively. Convicts will 
remain the responsibility of the Prison Department.” 

In the House of Lords, Lord Pakenham said: “I would think that 
many members—perhaps most, including, | would hope, members of the 
Government—would feel that this was the most shameful single event in 
our colonial history.” Referring to Mr. G. Sullivan, camp superintendent 
at the time of the deaths, Lord Pakenham said: “I see Mr. Sullivan’s 
performance as a symptom of an outlook with terrible potentialities for 
evil unless that outlook is instantly and utterly repudiated from the 
highest level.”” Of the Press communique, he said: “It is impossible not 
to be shocked by it, and gross muddle is the most charitable view that can 
be offered.”” Nothing could have done so much to clear our name from this 
great slur as the resignation without moral blame of the Governor or the 
Colonial Secretary. 

A motion in the Kenya Legislative Council moved by Dr. Gikonyo 
Kiano (African Elected Member) urged the Government “to immediately 
dismiss from Government service the officers and warders involved in the 
incident and to seek the resignation of the Minister for Defence and Internal 
Security, Mr. J. W. Cusack, and of the Minister for African Affairs, Mr. 
C. M. Johnston”. He also said that if the Attorney-General, Mr. E. N. 
Griffith Jones, Q.C., could not find a way to bring the people responsible 
at Hola to court, he should resign, because his failure would be the “height 
of incompetence”. 

Group Captain Briggs said the affair was chiefly remarkable for the 
emotion it had aroused in Britain and the amount of political capital that 
had been made out of it in Britain and Kenya. Sir Charles Markham said 
he hoped that the Government would not carry on with the idea of man- 
handling men to work. “If it does I think we shall get further incidents 
like Hola.” 

The motion was defeated. (Manchester Guardian, July 30.) 

Mr. J. W. Cusack left Kenya for Britain on retirement leave on July 29. 


Mr. Blundell, Mr. Mboya, and Mr. Nyerere 


Mr. Blundell, leader of the New Kenya Group, returned to Kenya from 
London on June 12. He said that in his talks with the Colonial Secretary 
he had naturally discussed the general development of Kenya, and Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd had mentioned the possibility of increased help from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare resources. On the proposed consti- 
tutional conference,’ Mr. Blundell said that “one imponderable” was the 
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fact that the British general election must take place some time in the next 
nine months. The interest being shown by people in Britain about the 
problems of Africa was much greater now than at any other time in the 
past, particularly in so far as inter-racial societies were concerned. 

Mr. Nyerere, president of T.A.N.U., visiting Nairobi said that there 
must be an agreement between Mr. Blundell and Mr. Mboya. He felt that 
the common ground between Mr. Mboya and Mr. Blundell was much 
broader than people imagined, but it would have to be brought much more 
into the open. 

Subsequently Mr. Blundell and Mr. Mboya met and Mr. Mboya issued 
a Press statement saying: “After a short exchange of views both of us came 
to the conclusion that there is a very wide difference between us.”” Mr. 
Mboya had accepted an invitation to dinner at Mr. Blundell’s flat in 
Nairobi and later the two men talked for an hour and a half. Mr. Blundell 
in a brief statement on the meeting, said the talks had covered a wide range 
of political subjects. ““We found,” he said, “we disagreed on many points, 
but I consider it unwise, after only a short talk, to come to hasty con- 
clusions as to the degree of common ground between us.” 


Mr. Mboya told his audience at a public meeting in Nairobi, on July 5, 
that it was obvious that Mr. Nyerere was given the impression that Mr. 
Blunde}l accepted full democracy and rule by the majority based on 
universal suffrage as the ultimate objective for Kenya. He also got the 
impression that Mr. Blundell would accept constitutional changes based on 
attainment of this objective as soon as possible in line with efforts now 
being made in Tanganyika. 

“My meeting with Mr. Blundell convinced me that there was no 
common ground between us, and there will be none until Mr. Blundell can 
publicly say that we are to establish in Kenya a parliamentary democracy 
based on common voters’ roll—one man one vote franchise. . . . It is on 
this basis that we can talk of positive steps towards independence and 
self-government for Kenya. Kenya’s European community needs to face 
a complete revolution in their thinking. . . . 

“Statements like ‘the creation of a self-governing country based on the 
rule of law, freedom of the individual and a parliamentary system suitable 
for the needs of the country, in which all the people can take their proper 
part as citizens of Kenya . . .” are not only weak in their ambiguity and 
vagueness, but dangerous in the misunderstandings they create... . 
South Africa and the Rhodesias have parliamentary systems. They too 
claim they have a rule of law and individual freedom. . . . We should 
also like to know if they are against ‘parliamentary democracy’. This is the 
normal term. Why do they not use it—if it is what they mean? 

“There is a lot of talk about the need for economic development and 
continued investment. I do not quarrel with this, but I must emphatically 
state that the political relationship between the people and the Government 
is an important factor in this regard. For the last fifty years Kenya’s own 
history in this field lends support to the African’s fear that unless he has 
a direct and effective voice in the government of the country, he may not 
receive due consideration or his proper share of the product. .. . 

“Lastly, I want to comment on the human relations in this country. 
Mr. Havelock, as chairman of the Conference of the New Kenya Group, 
referred to our declining to attend the Conference as a ‘childish political 
manoeuvre’. Was this language necessary? And is it calculated to help in 
their further attempts to meet the Constituency Elected Members Organi- 
zation? 

“On my return from the United States I was held at Nairobi airport 
for two and a half hours and searched on the basis of a warrant alleging 
I was having in my possession proscribed literature and seditious docu- 
ments. No such documents were found. Hundreds of people had gathered 
at the airport. They waited and at 9 p.m. the Officer in Charge, Nairobi, 
threatened that if they waited any longer, he would charge them with 
breaking curfew regulations and so they had to go without seeing me. I do 
not claim any special treatment, but I wonder—is our Government so 
blind? Or is this a deliberate attempt to provoke incidents that may be 
used as the excuse to continue the State of Emergency? 

“Only a few days ago you heard of the incident when Mr. Oginga 
Odinga, M.L.C., was thrown out of the Italian Restaurant in Nairobi. 
How do the Europeans think the Africans will react to these incidents ?” 








Confused Political Scene 


Ten African, six Asian, and one European member of the Legislative 
Council announced their support of the Kenya National Party when its 
manifesto was published on July 25. The manifesto acknowledged support 
of democratic principles and emphasized the necessity for rooting every 
aspect of the country’s political life in the equal importance of every 
individual. 

The Colonial Times (July 30) in its editorial asked if the launching of 
this new party was the end of African political unity, saying that the 
manifesto did not have the support of three of the most influential 
members of the Constitutional Elected Members Organization, Mr. 
Mboya, Mr. Odinga and Dr. Kiano. 

“The split among the African members is an important development. 
Some people have ascribed the split to dissatisfaction with the Mboya- 
Kiano-Odinga leadership. The Emergency Regulations have made it im- 
possible for either the African leadership, or the followers, to develop a 
national party and gain experience in the difficulties of running such an 
organization. The result has been that Mr. Mboya, though he can speak 
to the Vice-President of the United States or address a meeting of M.P.s at 
the House of Commons has been unable to talk to Africans at Kisumu or 
the Coast on ‘grounds of security’.” 

On August 7 a statement was issued on the policy of the African Elected 
Members Organization, but signed by only six of the fourteen members. 
The signatories included Mr. Tom Mboya, president of the Nairobi 
People’s Convention Party and general secretary of the Kenya Federation 
of Labour; Dr. Kiano, a leading Kikuyu member; Mr. Oginga Odinga, 
chairman of the African Elected Members Organization; and Mr. Lawrence 
Oguda. These four refused to sign the policy statement of the Kenya 
National Party because it failed to make definite constitutional proposals. 
But the other two signatories, Mr. Bernard Mate and Mr. D. I. Kiamba, 
also signed the Kenya National Party statement. 

The statement included demands for the ending of the emergency; the 
freeing of Jomo Kenyatta and all Mau Mau and other detained persons; a 
ban on the further immigration of European farmers; and the disbandment 
of the all-European Kenya Regiment. 

The constitutional proposals include a common roll on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage; the replacement of the present communal seats 
with geographical one-member constituencies ; and “‘a degree of responsible 
government with the majority party forming the Government” but retain- 
ing Civil Service Ministers for Defence, Legal Affairs, and Finance. It says 
that Britain would retain ultimate responsibility until independence, for 
which it demands a definite date. 

As an interim measure the statement calls for the creation of a number 
of reserved seats for European, Indian, Muslim and Arab minority groups, 
these seats to disappear at the general election after that of 1960. The 
proposed ban on new European farmers is justified by the argument that a 
landless European or Asian is not necessarily destitute, while a landless 
African is. (The Times, August 8.) 

The Commonwealth Correspondent of the Observer (August 9) said: 
“It is feared that if the political atmosphere in Kenya gets any worse the 
round-table talks* might be wrecked before they even start. The declaration 
of policy by Kenya’s four leading African nationalist leaders—Mr. Tom 
Mboya, Mr. Oginga Odinga, Dr. G. Kiano and Mr. Lawrence Oguda— 
has caused deep concern among Europeans and so-called moderate African 
and Asian politicians. The anxiety with which it has been received is due to 
hopes—which are now proved to have been mistaken—that these leaders 
would be willing to adopt a more conciliatory attitude in the face of a 
greater willingness by some European settlers to go some way towards 
giving up some of their privileges. This hope was fed by the decision 
of a group of African Elected Members of the Legislative Council to form 
the Kenya National Party as an inter-racial organization dedicated to a 
programme of diluted African nationalism. It was thought that this move 
would effectively split the African Elected Members’ Organizations, thus 
making it easier for Mr. Michael Blundell’s multi-racial New Kenya 
Group to take the initiative in the Constitutional talks. 

“But Mr. Mboya and his colleagues have turned the tables on the more 
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moderate elements in their organization and have demonstrated that, so 
far as African opinion is concerned, the leadership remains firmly on their 
side. Not only does their declaration show a total lack of willingness to 
moderate their demand, but it refuses to make any concessions to the 
political sensibilities of their opponents. This militancy is shown by their 
demand for the release of Jomo Kenyatta and all Mau Mau detainees and 
their vigorous condemnation of the establishment of a British military 
base in Kenya. Such an attitude can be seen only as an intention to offer 
an open challenge to the authorities in Kenya.” 


Land Policy and the New Minister of Agriculture 


On June 4, 1959, the Governor of Kenya, Sir Evelyn Baring, appointed 
Mr. Bruce Roy McKenzie to succeed Mr. Blundell as Minister for Agri- 
culture, from June 15. Mr. Blundell resigned to lead a new Kenya political 
group. Mr. McKenzie, who is 40, was born in Natal and came to Kenya in 
1946. The African Elected Members Organization strongly criticized the 
appointment, and in a statement signed by Mr. Oginga Odinga, the chair- 
man of the Organization, said that the members viewed the appointment 
with “indignation” because of their “conviction that the time has not 
yet come when a settler may be relied upon to fill and pay justice to that 
vital Ministry”. The Africans recalled that they had frequently pressed the 
Government to appoint a Minister from the Colonial Service and not from 
the settler community, and that when Mr. Blundell was appointed they 
had lodged the strongest protest and later moved a vote of no confidence 
in him. 

The Times (June 8) commented that ‘Part of their anger may be due to 
the fact that he is one of the signatories to the policy statement of the New 
Kenya Group, which the African Elected Members at first treated with some 
circumspection but have now apparently decided to oppose vehemeatly. 
This hardening of opinion—which, perhaps significantly, has followed the 
return from America of Mr. Tom Mboya—was expressed in no uncertain 
terms . . . by Mr. Odinga.” 

Mr. McKenzie faced the task of “selling” to the White settlers his 
Government’s new non-racial land policy. This is one of the first problems 
he must tackle on taking over from Mr. Michael Blundell. The policy 
would introduce proposals for admitting farmers of other races to the 
White Highlands, hitherto exclusively reserved for European occupation. 
This will be done through a system of regional and local land boards com- 
prising representatives of all races. Although Mr. Blundell’s New Kenya 
Group has paved the way for this radical change in Kenya land tenure 
policy, the speed with which it is about to be implemented has come as a 
shock to many Europeans who had regarded it as a starry-eyed ideal for the 
future. (Observer, June 7.) 

Mr. Coutts, the Chief Secretary, has twice in recent weeks fore- 
shadowed legislation on these lines during debates in the Legislative 
Council. On the last occasion, ten days ago, while winding up a debate 
on the Land Control (Native Lands) Bill, he said that the Government 
hoped to provide machinery allowing leases between races in all areas. He 
added that transactions would be controlled by a system of divisional and 
regional boards, as already proposed, to administer African lands. On the 
face of it such a policy means the virtual end of the White Highlands as a 
land unit exclusively for Europeans, though it is doubtful whether any such 
speedy change in status could be effected, as the Government is equally 
insistent on the opening up of African tribal reserves on the same 
basis. (The Times, June 8.) 

On July 7, Mr. J. F. Lipscomb, chairman of the Kenya European 
Agricultural Settlement Board, made a statement to the effect that the 
activities of the London office of the board were being curtailed because of 
lack of confidence by investors. Mr. Lipscomb was summoned to a meet- 
ing with the Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, and the Minister for Agricul- 
ture, Mr. McKenzie; and afterwards Mr. McKenzie issued a statement 
saying that, at the request of the Governor, Mr. Lipscomb had sub- 
mitted his resignation as chairman of the board. The announcement 
added that Mr. Lipscomb had been informed that the Government dis- 
sociated itself from the implications of his statement and deprecated the 
fact that he made it without prior consultation with the Government. 

Mr. C. Fernandes, London representative of the European Agricul- 
tural Settlement Board, said in Oxford on July 7 that he knew nothing of 
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any lack of confidence such as Mr. Lipscomb alleged had been shown by 
possible investors in farming in Kenya. “It appears that there is just the 
reverse,” he said. 

The Kenya Government were clearly very concerned at the possible 
effect of Mr. Lipscomb’s remarks, particularly in view of the fact that his 
reference to businessmen raised doubts whether he was referring to invest- 
ment in the colony generally, or farming investment only. It is understood 
he was in fact dealing with farm investment. Ministers are attempting to 
correct the impression that investors are fighting shy of the colony 
because of political uncertainty. (The Times, July 8 and 10.) 


Franchise 


Mr. E. N. Griffith-Jones, the Acting Chief Secretary, has informed the 
Legislative Council that since the Legislative Council (Constituency 
Elected Members) Bill was drafted and published before the decision to 
hold a conference on constitutional matters was announced, the Council 
of State has now submitted a report on the Bill, including recommendations 
for its amendment in relation to the franchise. In view of the decision to 
hold a conference, the Government has decided that it should not proceed 
with the present Bill, but that the Council of State’s report and recom- 
mendations on the Bill should be submitted to the conference for its 
consideration. 

Accordingly no change in the basic electoral system will be made until 
the conference has concluded its deliberations. “I should, however, add 
that the Government proposes in any case to remove, before the next 
general election, the existing requirement that members of the Kikuyu, 
Embu and Meru tribes must have loyalty certificates, in addition to the 
other qualifications required by law, to qualify them for registration as 
voters.” (Kenya Newsletter, August 5.) 

The Council of State described certain provisions of the Bill as dis- 
criminatory because Africans had to qualify on grounds of property and/or 
education before they could vote, whereas members of other races could 
vote on reaching the age of 21 in most instances. 


The Macharia Case 


On May 26 in Nairobi, Rawson Mbogwa Macharia conducted his own 
case before the Kenya Supreme Court when he appealed on twenty-two 
grounds against his conviction and sentence for swearing a false affidavit 
in the trial of Jomo Kenyatta. Macharia was sentenced to twenty-one 
months’ imprisonment in April. 

After Macharia had spent a day and a half arguing his case the Court 
did not call on Mr. John Marnan, Q.C., to reply for the Crown and the 
Chief Justice, Sir Ronald Sinclair, sitting with Mr. Justice Macduff in the 
Kenya Supreme Court, dismissed the appeal. 

Macharia claimed that the magistrate had convicted him “‘just to clear 
the administration”, and that he sacrificed justice to save the administra- 
tion. That was wrong, Macharia said, because even when the Kenya 
Government had gone British justice would continue. Even when the 
British Empire had gone the people would like to retain the principle of 
British justice because it was “‘one of the best”. 


Visit of Mr. Amulemba 


Mr. Musa Amulemba, the Minister of Housing and the sole African 
Member of the Executive, said in London on June 30 that Kenya’s greatest 
need was for money. If the advances in farming, industry, housing, health 
education, etc., were to continue, it would be necessary not only to have the 
continuing help of the British Government but of private investment on 
a much bigger scale. While in London, Mr. Amulemba said that he hoped 
to gain the interest of British banks, insurance firms and other commercial 
companies in Kenya. 

Mr. Amulemba, who is a Specially Elected Member of the Legislative 
Council under the so-called Lennox-Boyd constitution, was appointed a 
Minister in April 1958. He is a member of the New Kenya Group, the 
moderate group of representatives of all races formed in April 1959; he 
said that the group now represented the majority opinion in Kenya. 

He said the African Elected Members of the Legislative Council were 
being very cautious. This was partly to be explained, Mr. Amulemba said, 
because the initiative for the creation of the group had come from a 


European, Mr. Michael Blundell. “But privately the African Elected 


Members do support the group,” he said, “even though they will not say 
so in public.” (The Times, July 1.) 


Ex-Senior Chief Koinange 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd agreed after discussion with the Governor of Kenya 
that ex-Senior Chief Koinange could come to Britain to join his sons. 
Ex-Chief Koinange, who is more than 90, has been kept in detention and 
under restrictive supervision, and Labour members have periodically com- 
plained to the Colonial Secretary that this was “vindictive treatment”. 

The arrangement is subject to the Chief wishing to come and to the 
medical authorities agreeing that he can do so with safety at his age. The 
Colonial Secretary said in July that among the Kikuyu the older a chief is 
the more he is respected, and that was why his influence might still be 


dangerous were he allowed to return to his tribe. (Manchester Guardian, 
June 12.) 


Trial by Jury 

Practical considerations make it impossible for the right to trial by 
jury to be extended to all races in Kenya. 

The Legislative Council was told this yesterday by the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. D. W. Conroy, Q.C. He was replying to a question by 
Mr. K. D. Travadi (Central Electoral Area), who had asked when the 
Government proposed to extend the system of trial by jury to the Asian 
community. 

Mr. Conroy said an exercise was conducted recently to see how many 
additional cases would be involved. On the basis of the 1957 statistics 
which were the latest available it was discovered that if the system were 
extended to include the Asian and African communities there would be an 
additional 52,000 Supreme Court trials. 

“If we assume that only one in twenty elected to trial by jury, we would 
require thirty extra judges, thirty extra Crown Counsel, thirty extra short- 
hand writers and interpreters. The number of jurors who would have to 
be on the jury list is staggering.” 

Jurors were required to be fully familiar with the English language both 
spoken and written, and the prime difficulty would be that it would be 
impossible to find sufficient jurors. (East African Standard, May 22.) 


Somaliland, British 


Representation and Constitutional Changes 

THE Commission’ on Representational Reform recommended that in the 
Legislative Council promised by the end of 1960 there should be three 
ex-officio Members and thirty-three Elected Unofficial Members. The 
Commission proposed that all Unofficial Members should be elected; that 
Members for township constituencies should be elected by secret ballot 
after registration of the voters and that Members for rural constituencies 
should be elected by a form of secret ballot but without registration of the 
voters. The Commission considered that the registration of all voters must 
be the ultimate aim, but that in the immediate future general registration 
of the people living in rural areas would be impracticable. Some form of 
secret ballot, however, was considered to be necessary in the rural areas, to 
avoid prejudice and the possibility of intimidation. The Commission 
therefore recommended that the form of election which should be adopted 
in rural areas should be to open polling stations simultaneously for a 
specified time on a given polling day. Voters who fulfil the qualifications 
should be allowed to vote in complete secrecy, and that to prevent double 
voting, voters’ hands should be marked with an indelible dye after they have 
voted. 

On the eligibility of women the Commission were impressed by the 
apparent success of the recent extension of the franchise to women in 
Somalia, but they recognized from the submission made to them through- 
out the Protectorate that the main weight of public opinion here was 
against permitting women to take part. They therefore recommended that 
women should not be entitled either to stand as candidates for election or 
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to vote in the 1960 election, but that early consideration should be given 
to extending to them these privileges at subsequent elections. The qualifica- 
tions of electors are that they should be male persons, not less than 18 years 
old, British Protected Pérsons or British Subjects and, in the case of 
registered electors, they should normally be resident in the electoral dis- 
trict. Candidates shall be required to deposit Shs. 1,000/- and to produce 
a school-leaving certificate or equivalent. 

The Commission recommended the establishment of a Territorial 
Council to replace the present Advisory Council. The Council would con- 
sist of forty-nine members comprised of the six Sultans and the Chief Kadi, 
ex officio, and seven representatives (consisting of four paid Akils, one 
religious leader and two prominent elders) from each district nominated 
annually by the District Councils. The Territorial Council would be given 
advisory powers only. A paid tribal authority could qualify, but should 
have his salary suspended while he served on the Council. On the relation- 
ship between the two Councils the Commission said it would only be 
satisfactory if the Legislative Council proved willing to give the most 
careful consideration and weight in its deliberations to the advice proffered 
by the Territorial Council. The next election should be held in February 
1960. (Somaliland News, June 8.) 

The new Governor, Sir Douglas Basil Hall, K.C.M.G., opening the 
Legislative Council said: “It is my intention to establish the following 
Ministries: (1) The Ministry of Defence and External Affairs, which will 
be under the charge of the Chief Secretary, who will, at the next stage of 
constitutional advance in 1960, also become the Minister of Defence and 
External Affairs: (2) The Office of the Attorney-General; (3) The Ministry 
of Finance, which will be under the charge of the Financial Secretary, who 
in 1960 will also become the Minister of Finance; (4) The Ministry of Local 
Government, which in the period which remains before the introduction 
of an Unofficial majority with elected Ministers, will be under the control 
of the Acting Commissioner for Somali Affairs; (5) The Ministry of 
Natural Resources, which will comprise the present services administered 
by the Department of Natural Resources, and will also be responsible for 
the Geological Survey Department. Here again, as in the case of the 
Ministry of Local Government, a Civil Servant . . . will be in temporary 
control; (6) The Ministry of Communications and Works, which will be 
concerned with the responsibilities now placed upon the Public Works and 
Posts and Telegraph Departments. It will also exercise control over Civil 
Aviation and the Administration of the Ports. The Director of Public 
Works will remain in temporary charge of the whole Ministry; (7) The 
Ministry of Social Services, which will comprise the Departments of 
Education and Health, and will until 1960 be under the temporary direc- 
tion of the Director of Medical Services.” (Somaliland News, July 27.) 

The Governor said that he looked forward to a happy association with 
the Somali people and to rapid constitutional advance. It was essential 
that Members of the Legislative Council should share with him the burden 
of solving the many problems facing the Government and he would look 
to them for their full and unstinted support. 


Education Programme 

The total enrolment in the schools increased from 1,686 in 1956 to 
3,055 in 1958. 

Nine new boys’ elementary schools were opened during the year, making 
a total of thirty-two as compared with the sixteen which were in existence 
in 1956. One hundred and eighty-six Somali girls attend elementary 
schools, two new ones having been opened. There are now four girls’ 
elementary schools. 

The Education Department spent a total of £255,943, the largest 
allocation being for intermediate education on which £42,628 was spent. 
An additional £12,172 was spent by local authorities from their own 
revenues and from Central Government grants. Of the Department's total 
expenditure, £108,435 came from territorial revenue and £147,508 from 
United Kingdom funds. (Somaliland News, June 1.) 


Economic Development 
The new Colonial Development and Welfare allocation to Somaliland 
for the three-year period ending in March 1962 will be £1} million. The 
Financial Secretary, Mr. G. C. Lawrence, told the Legislative Council this 





meant expenditure on development in the Protectorate would be able to 
continue at a rate of nearly £800,000 a year. (Somaliland News, July 27.) 


Somaliland, French 


Visit by de Gaulle 


ON the first stage of a ten-day tour of the French community, General 
de Gaulle, accompanied by his wife and M. Soustelle, visited Djibouti. 
General de Gaulle said that France intended to remain in French Somali- 
land to help the progress of the population and because of the important 
strategic position of Djibouti, on the borders of the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. 

The Times (July 4) commented: “In the referendum on the French 
constitution there was an overwhelming majority for remaining in the 
French Community, but General de Gaulle can hardly ignore the movement 
in favour of a federation of ‘greater Somalia’ which is backed by the Somali 
Youth League, the Government party in Italian Somalia. . . . In his 
assurances of yet more French aid for French Somaliland, General de 
Gaulle seemed implicitly to be telling the local population that their future 
would be rosier in the French Community than in any Somali federation.” 















Tanganyika 


New Ministers Appointed 


THE Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, has appointed Mr. D. N. M. 
Bryceson Minister for Mines and Commerce, Mr. S. N. Eliufoo Minister 
for Health, Chief A. S. Fundikira, Minister for Lands and Survey, Mr. A. 
Jamal Minister for Urban Local Government and Works and Mr. C. G. 
Kahama, Minister for Social and Co-operative Development. 

Mr. Bryceson is deputy chairman of the Elected Members Organiza- 
tion. He farms at Ol Molog. He was appointed Assistant Minister for 
Social Services in 1957 and relinquished the appointment to stand for the 
election in 1958. 

Mr. Eliufoo was educated at Makerere and in the United States. He 
has been an education officer and took a prominent part in local govern- 
ment, having been chairman of the Chagga Council Non-Official Members 
Association. 

Chief Fundikira obtained a diploma in agriculture at Makerere College, 
and in 1953-54 he attended a further course in agriculture at Cambridge 
University, after which he joined the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jamal is graduate in economics from Calcutta University, and is a 
director of Habib and Company. 

Mr. Kahama studied at the Co-operative College at Loughborough, 
and in 1956 he became secretary/treasurer of Bukoba Coffee Union and 
was made manager. (East Africa and Rhodesia, June 25.) 
















Mr. Nyerere Seeks Measure of Responsible 
Government 


Mr. Julius Nyerere, president of the Tanganyika Africa National 
Union and leader of the Elected Members of the Tanganyika Legislative 
Council, said in London that T.A.N.U. had called for a Legislature of } 
eighty-two Members, of whom seventy-nine would be elected. Thirteen 
seats would be reserved for Asians and Arabs and eight seats for Euro- 
peans, leaving fifty-eight seats open to people of any race (who in practice } 
would be likely to be Africans). Only three officials, responsible for the } 
Portfolios of Defence, External Affairs, and Legal Affairs, would be 
retained in the Legislative Council. | 

Mr. Nyerere, who suggested that the proposals should help the 
Colonial Office with its problems in other territories in East and Central 
Africa, said that the T.A.N.U. was not asking for immediate independence 
or complete self-government but for a measure of responsible government. 
He hoped that a simple majority of Elected Ministers in the Executive 
Council would be granted by the end of this year and that there would be 
a general election next year to create the enlarged Legislature. 

















Asked whether the minority races in Tanganyika supported the pro- 
posals, Mr. Nyerere replied that they were backed by all sections of the 
community and by all races. 

Mr. Nyerere explained why he had refused to become one of the 
Ministers in the new Government, which took office on July 1. It was still 
a Colonial Government, not responsible to the country, and it would be 
absurd for him to associate himself with a Government which he was 
trying to remove. When there was a majority of Elected Ministers in the 





al Executive Council and a majority of Elected Members in the Legislature 
“y he would accept a Portfolio, for the Government would then be one which 
> could be identified with the country. (East Africa and Rhodesia, July 2.) 
nt 
an | The Budget Debate 

Mr. Julius Nyerere attacked the Budget on the grounds that it did not 
ch demonstrate that unceasing war on poverty, disease and ignorance which 
he was the country’s prime need. In a territory in which the mass of the 
nt} population lived in mud huts the Government was obsessed with the idea 
ali of erecting fine buildings. Yet development expenditure was cut by nearly 
his } £2 million. The £150,000 spent on a P.W.D. headquarters would have been 
de} better expended on ploughs and tractors so that African agriculturalists 
ure} might have increased their acreages under crop. 

Of official salaries, Mr. Nyerere said that after qualifying at Edinburgh 
University he had intended to work as a teacher in England, where a man 
with his qualification could have started at £350-£400 a year. When he 
started in Tanganyika he was paid £450 plus a 35 per cent cost-of-living 
allowance and without deduction for income tax; and that was three-fifths 
of the salary of an expatriate with the same qualifications. Such was the 
extravagance in salaries. Tanganyika’s ability to pay was not considered. 

M- } No wonder personal emoluments in the current budget exceeded £9 million. 


“7 Mr. Nyerere said that when the Opposition became the Government it 


é would not raise African salaries, it would cut them down. “‘We are not 
. G. entering the Government to make money. We are condemned to serve, 
condemned to wage war against poverty, disease, and ignorance. I warn 
our future Civil Servants that they must think in terms of the country and 
not compare themselves with anyone from outside this country. We are 
not going to get into power promising to create fat salaries for Makerere 
graduates, fat salaries for Oxford graduates, fat salaries for X, Y, and 
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Africa and Rhodesia, June 25.) 
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ridge Expansion and Progress 


Tanganyika, where constitutional and economic progress go peacefully 
hand in hand, is a huge chunk of the African continent equal in size to 
Metropolitan France and Germany combined. 

It is a land whose agricultural production is almost double that of its 
better-known neighbour, Kenya. A land whose national income has 
increased by £27 million in four years—from £141} million in 1954 to 
£1684 million last year; whose already profitable mineral resources are still 
largely untapped; whose soil in many vast tracts could absorb and main- 
tain another 25 million head of population. 

Indeed, Tanganyika, across which Livingstone passed on his last great 

journey to the African interior, is today one of the most promising and 
exciting territories in the entire continent. Development in agriculture— 
its principal industry—commerce, mining, education and welfare services 
proceeds apace... . Africans are swiftly assuming more and more 
positions of influence and responsibility in the Territory. For the first time 
in history the Deputy Speaker of the country’s parliament—the Legislative 
Council—is an African; the leader of the Representative side of the House 
—which includes Africans, Asians and Europeans—is an African. . . . 
Africans are now taking ministerial portfolios in the Government for the 
first time, a significant pointer to the pace of transition towards inde- 
pendent status. 
Tanganyika’s agricultural exports last year totalled £31,450,173. Yet 
her potential is such that were the Territory’s present population of 9 
million to be quadrupled, it is estimated the increased population would be 
absorbed with ease within her 342 million square miles of land. 
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Such an increase in population would mean an accompanying increase 
in productivity—particularly in agriculture—thus enhancing the country’s 
wealth even further. 

A significant fact is that although the prices of the primary com- 
modities—mineral and agricultural—continued to fall last year in con- 
tinuance of a trend that began in 1954, it did not lead in Tanganyika to a 
major slump in producers’ incomes. The reason for this was the substantial 
increase in production that occurred last year, when output of most of the 
cash crops and some mineral products reached record levels, and the total 
domestic exports approached £42 million. 

The three major export crops—sisal, cotton, and coffée—account for 
the major proportion of the total exports and in consequence their prices 
and production exercise a dominant influence on Tanganyika’s export 
income. . . . By far the greatest contribution to agriculture is made by 
the African farmer, whose efforts last year brought in £23 million from 
exports. Eighty-five per cent of the coffee in the Territory was produced by 
the African peasant farmer, while the whole of the cotton production is in 
African hands. 

A small number of European and Asian farmers are established in the 
Northern, Tanga, Eastern and Southern Highlands Provinces, and are 
engaged mainly in sisal, coffee, tea and mixed farming. 

The following figures indicate the value of some agricultural exports 
last year: sisal £10,348,965; coffee £7,576,000; cotton £7,248,856:; cashew 
nut £1,086,509; tea £675,108 and tobacco £543,000. 

New production records were achieved in mining in Tanganyika last 
year. For the first time the annual value of mineral production surpassed 
the £6 million mark—largely due to an increase in the diamond output. 
Exports from the famous Williamson mine at Mwadui were valued at 
£4,391,000. For first time since 1954 the output of gold took an upward 
turn; salt production reached an all-time high record of 17,989 tons. 
(Public Relations Department, Tanganyika, June 22.) 


Uganda 


Buganda—A Disturbed Area 


THE Protectorate Government declared the Uganda National Move- 
ment an unlawful society, and the whole of Buganda a disturbed area on 
May 22. The announcement said that steps had been taken as a result of 
breaches of the peace arising from the boycott organized by the U.N.M. 
“despite Government hopes that public opinion, good sense and good will 
would prevail”. 

In the Legislative Council Mr. C. B. Katiti (Ankole) denounced the 
U.N.M., and urged people who were seeking independence for Uganda to 
get it through the organized political parties, and not through “movements 
from Buganda”. 

The Uganda Freedom Movement formed to replace the U.N.M. 
announced through its spokesman E. M. K. Mulira that they were to send 
a delegation to Britain, to present to the Colonial Secretary, Members of 
Parliament, the British Press and public, the current political climate in 
Uganda; but this movement was also banned. The Uganda Freedom 
Convention succeeded it. 

Mr. John Dugdale, M.P. (Labour), spent a week in Uganda in June at 
the invitation of the Uganda Freedom Convention. At a Press conference, 
Mr. Dugdale condemned the trade boycott campaign which had been 
launched by the proscribed movement, and said that he had expressed 
this view at meetings arranged for him by the U.F.C. He recommended 
that the present constitutional committee which is considering Uganda’s 
future should be abolished, and said he believed the main cause of the 
present situation in Uganda was the British Government's insistence on 
minority safeguards when a common electoral roll is introduced in 1961. 
Asked if he supported the policy expressed by the proscribed movements, 
demanding independence for Uganda by 1960, he said: “Of course I am 
not in favour of self-government in 1960. I think it is ridiculous.” (Uganda 
Argus, June 12.) 

In a speech in the Lukiko the Katikiro, Mr. Michael Kintu, urged all 
people in Buganda to stop the boycott against Non-African trade. His 
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speech, he said, had the support of the Kabaka’s Government and His 
Highness the Kabaka himself. Mr. Kintu said Buganda had now come to a 
difficult situation regarding the well-being of its people. Intimidation was 
not a good thing and the boycott was also bad because it decreased the 
wealth of the people of Buganda. 

The Katikiro also broadcast over the Uganda Broadcasting Service to 
the Baganda. (Uganda News, June 2.) 

The boycott, however, continued, and when incidents of intimidation 
and violence were again reported special administrative and police mea- 
sures were taken by the Protectorate Government in consultation with the 
Kabaka’s Government, in three areas of Buganda. A curfew was imposed 
in parts of the Masaka District. (Uganda News, July 14.) 


U.N.M. Leaders Rusticated 


The Governor, Sir Frederick Crawford, has ordered the rustication of 
six leading members of the proscribed Uganda National Movement. A 
Government statement said: “On May 30, Messrs. E. M. K. Mulira, 
I. K. Musazi, E. R. K. S. Mawagi, A. K. Busungu, J. Sekabanja and P. F. 
Muwanga were arrested under the Deportation Ordinance with a view to 
proceedings being taken against them for deportation. Subsequently a 
judicial inquiry was held in public at which these people were required to 
show cause why they should not be deported on the grounds that they were 
conducting themselves in a manner dangerous to peace and good order 
in the Protectorate. 

“The Judge’s report has now been received. Having regard to its find- 
ings . . . the Governor is satisfied that all the proposed deportees were 
conducting themselves in a manner dangerous to peace and good order 
in the Protectorate and have given him sufficient grounds to order their 
deportation. He has therefore signed orders under the provisions of the 
Deportation Ordinance directing that they should be rusticated to another 
area of the Protectorate outside Buganda.” (Uganda News, July 7.) 


The Asian Position 


George Clay (O.F.N.S., June 12) described the trade boycott as 
“bringing nearly 60,000 Asians living in Uganda sharply up against the 
agonizing choice that faces Asians in many other parts of Africa”. Caught 
unhappily between the upper and nether millstones of colonialism and 
nationalism their dilemma is whether to seek from the abdicating Western 
masters some constitutional protection for the future, or to put themselves 
unreservedly in the hands of the emerging African rulers and hope for the 
best. 

In many parts of Africa the Asians constitute a third force posed un- 
certainly between the White settlers and African nationalists. One Nyasa- 
land Asian has called them the “African football—first the African kicks 
us and we run over to one side, and then the European kicks us and we run 
back again”. But in Uganda the Asians are in a somewhat worse plight 
than elsewhere, for in the absence of Europeans other than those working 
on temporary contract, they themselves constitute the alien “settler” 
population. White settlement is not permitted in Uganda, but there are 
Asian families which have lived there for generations. 

Like White settlers elsewhere they advance the same claims to citizen- 
ship; they or their children know no other homeland, they have helped to 
build up the country, they have put down deep sentimental and financial 
roots. And like White settlers elsewhere some of them feel that the pro- 
portion of their contribution to the country’s development entitles them to 
a position of privilege. Whether there is justice in this claim or not, Africans 
in Uganda have made it very clear that they reject it as firmly as African 
nationalists anywhere reject the special privilege claims of White settlers. 

Although the Uganda National Movement denied antagonism towards 
the Indian “‘sahib”—an ironic twist for an old word—it did say the boycott 
was intended partly to persuade Asians to “disavow their privileged 
political and economic position as a minority in Uganda”. But even after 
two public meetings of Asians had obligingly produced such a disavowal 
—renouncing all claims to future privilege or to constitutional safeguards 
declaring themselves perfectly satisfied to accept equal opportunity and no 
more—the boycott continued. 

The Uganda National Movement could possibly argue that two 





swallows do not make a summer, but there is in fact a new group working 
among the Asians in Uganda. 

This action group is led by a respected senior member of the Asian 
community, Dr. M. M. Patel, a former Legislative Councillor who during 
the war was Director of Asian Manpower in Uganda. Its vigour is im- 
parted by a number of young Uganda-born Asians who hope “‘to educate 
immigrant communities in the current political realities of the country and 
to weave a new nation from the complex strands of various racial and 
tribal elements”. 

The organization is still young—it was first mooted only in January— 
two months before the boycott, as its young members hasten to point out. 
It is therefore impossible yet to gauge its possible influence. There are 
many who say that even a large-scale change of heart among the Asians 
now would be too late—that their exploitation of the African, real or 
fancied, has gone on too long for them to be able to make a comeback 
to popularity now. Many Asians themselves are pessimistic. Money has 
been leaving the country at a greatly increased rate since the boycott began | 
and much of it to India. 

Many Asians are looking hopefully to Tanganyika. Some have already 
left Uganda. Others, mainly small merchants, are giving up their own) 
businesses and seeking salaried jobs with less reward but more aeeiliyl 
There may be Africans in Uganda who will be pleased at this evidence that ; 
the “squeeze” on Asians is working. But the fact remains that Non-| 
Africans who comprise 1 per cent of the population still contribute 44 per 
cent of Uganda’s total revenue. Uganda’s economy leans heavily on Asian 
entrepreneurs and few Africans are in a position to supplant men who have 
worked up their businesses with considerable sweat and hardship over 
many years. | 

A major factor that should give the African political leaders reason to} 
pause is Britain’s reluctance to hand over a minority group to the mercy 
of any antagonistic majority. In fact Buganda’s manifestation of ill-will 
towards Asians may well slow down the speed with which the Protectorate 
is approaching independence. 
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Buganda and the Constitution 


Lord Perth, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, replying on behal 
of the British Government to the Kabaka’s letter and memorandum calling 
for an end of British protection in Buganda, said that although the 
Kabaka’s correspondence had been laid before the Queen, the Secretary 
of State had not been able to advise her to agree to the proposal made. 

The considered view of the British Government was still that “the con- 
cept of an individual Buganda, increasingly responsible for the conduct o 
its own local affairs, but integrated nevertheless into Uganda, as a whole”, 
required considerable local thought and consultation. Constitutional dis- 
cussions in London were not likely to be either fruitful or conclusive. 
Local discussions should start in Uganda as soon as conveniently possible. 
The Kabaka had said that previous discussions in Uganda had produced 
no result. 

This became inevitable “once Your Highness’s Government had de- 
cided that Buganda should neither have direct elections nor fulfil it 
obligations to be represented in the Legislative Council, but had resolved 
instead to embark on a protracted course of litigation in an attempt to 
prove that no such obligation existed”’. 

The British Government was disappointed that the Kabaka’s Govern 
ment had not fulfilled these obligations “‘as an earnest of its good intentions 
to co-operate fruitfully in constitutional discussions. I regard this as o} 
fundamental importance and I am sure that failure by Your Highness’ 
Government and people to meet their obligations in this respect must be 
serious impediment in the successful conclusion of the discussions which 
we both desire. I believe that no real progress will be possible unle 
Buganda resumes participation in the Legislative Council and continues 
this participation.” (Daily Telegraph, June 2.) 

Referring to the current situation in Buganda, while opening the budget 
session of the Lukiko, the Kabaka said it was “regrettable” that some 
people did not wish Buganda to hold talks with Her Majesty’s Gover 
ment. Buganda, however, would go ahead with its negotiations. (Uganda 
Argus, June 27.) 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA 


High Commission 
Territories 


No Discussion of Incorporation 


ACCORDING to the diplomatic correspondent of the Johannesburg Sunday 
Times (June 14) the British Government has informed the Union Govern- 
ment that it is no longer prepared to discuss the transfer of the Protec- 
torates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland to South Africa. 

In diplomatic circles the British refusal to discuss the matter is regarded 
as making incorporation a deadletter. If the time is not propitious now, it 
is argued, it will grow less and less propitious as the years roll by. Britain’s 
dramatic step has been dictated entirely by the temper of opinion in 
Britain, not only among the electorate but also in the British Parliament. 
If the incorporation issue were put before the House of Commons it would 
be rejected by very nearly a unanimous vote. 


Basutoland Mission Schools 


Mr. C. Alport, Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
told the House of Commons that the provision in the 1959-60 estimates 
for grants-in-aid to mission schools is £259,700. This represents an increase 
of £21,000 over the previous financial year, and covers increased expendi- 
ture of schools which are already in receipt of grants-in-aid as well as 
the employment of teachers at new schools built with the help of Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds. The High Commissioner was considering 
what additional grants could be made in order to maintain the remarkable 
progress there has been in the educational field “‘almost entirely due” to the 
wonderful work of the missionary societies operating there. (Hansard, 
June 25.) 


Mineral Agreement Signed in Bechuanaland 


An agreement signed on June 2 between the Bamangwato Tribal 
Authority and the Rhodesia Selection Trust provided for the grant by the 
Tribe to the Trust of prospecting rights in the Tribal Reserve in preparation 
for mining operations. Mr. C. Alport, Under-Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, said that all mining operations would be 
governed by the laws of the Protectorate. (Hansard, June 4.) 

Horizon (July), the magazine of the Rhodesian Selection Trust, report- 
ing the signing of the agreement said: ““To a small sandstone mission hall 
at Serowe in Bechuanaland on June 2 there came nearly forty African 
Councillors from many districts of the Bamangwato Tribal Area... . 
The meeting marked the successful conclusion of negotiations between the 
Tribe and R.S.T. which began in 1956 when the former Regent of the 
Bamangwato, the late Tshekedi Khama, approached the Group’s chairman, 
Sir Ronald Prain, about the possibility of mineral exploration in the 
Tribal Area. . . . 

“Under the agreement Rhodesian Selection Trust Exploration Ltd., 
after a preliminary period of investigation, may form a company which will 
have the right to prospect over the Bamangwato area for up to ten years. 
And in the event of mineral discoveries of economic significance mining 
rights will be exercisable by this company—or by companies formed by it. 
Any mining companies thus formed are to pay royalties to the Baman- 
gwato.” 

In a short address, Sir Ronald Prain said that all preparatory discussions 
had been marked by frankness and simplicity. “Any delay in concluding 
the agreement has been due to legal and constitutional reasons outside the 
control of either party. . . . In the event of successful discovery, many 
problems remain, problems of finding money to develop the enterprise, 
problems of building an economic industry and of assuring that it will have 
continuing and profitable markets for its products. The only assurance I 
can give is that this agreement will be honoured not only in the letter but 
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in the spirit, and that search for minerals will be carried out according to 
the highest and most proficient standards, and with the utmost goodwill 
and resolution of purpose.” 


Minerals known to exist in the Protectorate as a whole include gold, 
silver, Kyanite, asbestos, manganese, copper, nickel and coal. Bechuana- 
land’s principal mineral export at present is asbestos of which 1,500 tons 
was produced in 1957. Also exported are small tonnages of manganese ore 
—£2,300 worth in 1957. 


Tshekedi Khama 


Tshekedi Khama, the former Regent of the Bamangwato Tribe in 
Bechuanaland, died in London on June 10. Tshekedi Khama was born in 
Serowe in 1906, the younger son of the great chief Khama of Bamangwato, 
the dominant tribe in Bechuanaland. Tshekedi was educated at the Church 
ot Scotland College at Lovedale in the Cape. He was still a student at Fort 
Hare College when in 1926 he was summoned by the Council of the Tribe 
to become Regent for his four-year-old nephew, Seretse, son of Khama’s 
eldest son, Sekgoma. 

Tshekedi’s name first came into real prominence when in 1933 he 
ordered corporal punishment for a White man in Serowe whose mis- 
behaviour with African women was a public scandal. Admiral E. R. G. R. 
Evans (later Lord Mountevans) then Acting High Commissioner, led a 
force of armed Marines from Simonstown to Serowe and, under their 
guns, summoned a Council of the Tribe and deposed Tshekedi. There was 
an immediate outburst of indignant protest in Britain and Tshekedi was 
reinstated within a month. 

He encouraged Seretse in his education and sent him to Oxford to 
study law. Seretse’s engagement to an English girl, Ruth Williams, without 
consultation with the Tribe, was obviously as great a shock to Tshekedi 
as it was to the Tribe and to the British Government. Tshekedi called a full 
Kgotla (Council) of the Tribe and put it to them that Seretse should obtain 
the Tribe’s consent for his marriage. They concurred and refused their 
consent. When Seretse returned to Bechuanaland, however, he called 
another Kgotla which consented to his marriage. The British Government 
intervened by withholding recognition from Seretse as Chief and banishing 
both him and Tshekedi from Bamangwato territory. It was the contention 
of the Labour Government then in power that they took these steps purely 
for tribal considerations. But it was widely believed that they had in mind 
the wider issue of the effects on liberal opinion in South Africa of the 
mixed marriage and the repercussions which the alienation of such opinion 
might have upon the relationship of all three High Commission Territories 
with the South African Government. Tshekedi came over to Britain and 
secured the support, while in opposition, of the Conservative and Liberal 
Parties. Once the Conservatives came into power, Lord Ismay, the new 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, allowed him back into 
the Reserve as a private person. Seretse also was allowed to return in 1957. 
Both were then at liberty to take part in politics but not to claim the chief- 
tainship. In recent years, Tshekedi had been very active in public affairs. 
He was one of the three-man team which negotiated with mining com- 
panies in London about mineral rights in Bechuanaland. (The Times, 
June 11.) 

Tshekedi Khama was an Honorary President of the Africa Bureau. 


Swaziland Pulp Mill 


A £10 million project which will employ a large number of Swazis has 
been announced. Approximately half will be equity capital held equally 
by Courtaulds and the Colonial Development Corporation and the re- 
mainder will be partly debentures and loans. The company will take over 
the Colonial Development Corporation’s Usutu forests and will erect a 
sulphate pulp mill based on techniques evolved by Courtaulds. 

Usutu forests lie just within the western border of Swaziland, astride 
the great Usutu River. Over 90,000 acres of trees have been planted there 
by the Colonial Development Corporation over the last ten years. Chemi- 
cals will be obtained from the Transvaal. (Rand Daily Mail, June 30.) 

Contrasting this development of Swaziland with that of the Union’s 
African Reserves, the Johannesburg Star (July 18) said that it would be 








impossible for a company with the necessary technical skill to be set up in 
the Reserves, because the South African Government had clearly stated 
that they would not allow White capital to develop the Reserves. When 
Dr. Verwoerd became Prime Minister he was quick to say that if South 
Africa took over the administration of the High Commission Territories, 
their development would take place on the lines envisaged for the Native 
Reserves. Swaziland, therefore, instead of having several sugar mills and 
now a pulp mill, made possible by State funds and the investment by 
Courtaulds and Hullets of millions of pounds, would have had about 
£175,000—her pro rata share of the £34 million that the Government has 
voted since 1956 for the development of the Reserves (although the Tom- 
linson Commission recommended the expenditure of £9 million in the first 
year and £95 million more in the succeeding nine years). 


South Africa, Union of 


**Bantustan’’ Act Passed 


In the course of the second reading of the Promotion of Bantu Self- 
Government Bill, the Leader of the Opposition, Sir de Villiers Graaff, 
defined the general race policy of his United Party. He believed the present 
leadership of the White race should be maintained, not on the basis of fear 
and exclusiveness, but because the White race was the bearer of Western 
civilization. The maintenance of that leadership was dependent on a sincere 
willingness and desire to share the fruits of that civilization with those 
Non-Whites who had developed their capacity for accepting and carrying 
out joint responsibility for the future well-being of South Africa. A long 
period of training and responsibility of democracy lay ahead of most of the 
Bantu. Only when they had had that training could claims to greater 
rights be entertained and then only with the agreement of a decisive 
majority of the electorate. (Pretoria News, May 19.) 

Sir de Villiers said that if returned to power, the United Party would 
extend the system of Bantu parliamentary representation to the northern 
provinces and increase the number of Natives’ Representatives in the 
Senate from four to six. He said there was a strong body of opinion in 
favour of Natives and Coloureds being represented by people of their own 
race in Parliament, but the United Party believed they should continue to 
be represented by Whites. 

““Because the Bantu have protected residential rights in the Reserves, 
those areas will remain predominantly Black and there the Bantu can be 
granted a greater measure of self-government than can be granted to those 
in the White areas,” he added. Steps would have to be taken to develop a 
responsible class of Bantu. There would have to be rehabilitation of the 
land in the Reserves and a gradual extension of the right of Native owner- 
ship of land in the Reserves. In the urban areas there should be controlled 
home ownership in the Bantu areas set aside for them. Another step would 
be the establishment of bodies at various levels through which the Bantu 
would be able to maintain liaison with the existing instruments of govern- 
ment to ensure that Bantu opinion would be properly expressed. (Rand 
Daily Mail, May 19.) 

The Opposition, Sir de Villiers explained, rejected the Bill for four 
reasons: because it aimed at the division of South Africa into Black states 
and a multi-racial state, and if implemented would involve grave dangers 
for all South Africans; because it was repugnant to principles of natural 
justice in that it removed long-standing rights without giving anything of 
substance in return and left the Native population without any votes in the 
Parliament which governed them; because it sought to establish in the 
Black areas a system of government in conflict with Western democratic 
ideas, and which would leave the millions of Natives permanently settled 
outside the Reserves without any means of political expression whatever; 
and because the tribal system of administration on which the Bill was 
based was largely outmoded and offered no opportunity to the civilized 
Bantu to play their part; nor was any attention paid to the vast numbers of 
Bantu who had lost their tribal affiliations. (Pretoria News, May 19.) 

The Pretoria News (May 20) commented: “‘Politics has been called the 
art of doing what is possible. As the alternative Prime Minister of the 
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country, Sir de Villiers could not ignore the mood of the electorate and it 
would be rash to claim that the country is ready for startling concessions. 
The abiding wisdom in the United Party’s plan is that it does acknowledge 
that the urban Native has become firmly integrated in the economy of 
South Africa and that his reasonable wants must be heeded. Equally wise 
is the United Party’s appreciation of the folly of attempting now to 
produce the panacea that is supposed to resolve all problems until the end 
of this century.” 

Moving the second reading of the Bill, the Minister of Bantu Adminis- 
tration and Development, Mr. De Wet Nel, said there was an object lesson 
for the Union in the events taking place today in several African territories. 
In places like Kenya, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, Britain had 
given the Bantu a voice in the government of the country. The result had 
been only greater dissatisfaction among the Bantu, who wanted nothing 
less than full political power. He rejected the idea of a rising Black national- 
ism. No such thing existed. What did exist was Black hatred against the 
White man. (Pretoria News, May 19.) 

In the course of the debate, Mrs. Margaret Ballinger (Natives’ Repre- 
sentative, Cape Eastern) said that all that the Government was offering the 
Africans in return for the loss of their rights was a system of local govern- 
ment with powers inferior to those of a divisional council and which could 
be wiped out at any moment by the Minister. There was no intention to 
integrate the proposed Bantu territories to build them up. This was 
illustrated by the complete failure of the Government to implement the 
provisions of the 1936 Land Act. The Government had not even bought 
the land referred to in that Act. “All we have ever been promised in this 
country is political separation and not territorial or economic separation 

. . the whole system is a thoroughly dishonest system with one object 
in view, namely to subordinate the African entirely to this Parliament.” 
(Rand Daily Mail, May 20.) 

The Minister of Finance, Dr. Donges, said that the Bantustans plan 
was not the ideal solution to the country’s colour problem. Given a free 
choice, he said, the Government would certainly have chosen something 
else. But it had been necessary to look for a practical plan which would 
comply with the main requirements of the day. Dr. Donges said the plan 
took Black nationalism into account and at the same time retained the 
powers of government in the hands of the White man. The Government’s 
plan should also be compared with the Opposition’s alternative, he went 
on. “How far would the Opposition’s plan be able to satisfy the rising tide 
of Black nationalism?” he asked and would it ever be able to bring the 
harmony and contentment of which the Leader of the Opposition had 
spoken ? In Kenya and in other territories the Bantu had been given much 
more than the United Party proposed to give them here, but it had not 
satisfied them. The Opposition’s plan was also impractical, he claimed. It 
provided for the extension of the franchise to Bantu “of character” in the 
northern provinces. How was it proposed to determine whether a Native 
was of sufficiently good character to be included on the voters’ roll? (Rand 
Daily Mail, May 20.) 

Intervening in the debate, the Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, said that 
if the consequences of the Government’s policy as embodied in the Bill 
was that the Native areas would ultimately develop into free independent 
states which, with the rest of the Union, would form a Commonwealth of 
South Africa, the Opposition should not think the Government or the 
Nationalist Party would try to escape that consequence. He said the Leader 
of the Opposition, Sir De Villiers Graaff, had used the word ““Common- 
wealth” to describe what he considered would be the ultimate result of 
Government policy. Dr. Verwoerd said he was fully aware that ““Common- 
wealth” meant a number of autonomous states one in no way subordinate 
to the other. 

The issue would be placed squarely before the electorate, who would 
weigh the possible consequences of the Government’s policy against the 
possible consequences of United Party policy for the extension of Native 
representation in the Assembly. The ultimate consequence of a policy of 
extending the franchise of the Bantu, and the increase in Bantu representa- 
tion in Parliament which must flow from it, would be to make the Union a 
multi-racial state in which the Bantu would outnumber the Whites by four 
to one. When that happened South Africa would have a Black cabinet and 
the army and police force would be in charge of Black officers. Dr. 
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Verwoerd said he had noticed a remarkable likeness of the Leader of the 
Opposition’s speech on Monday to the point of view put forward by the 
leader of the African National Congress, ex-Chief Albert Luthuli, in an 
article in the Cape Times on the same day. He had found at least ten 
material arguments which were exactly the same. It was a matter for 
thought when points of view corresponding so closely with the point of 
view of the African National Congress were expounded in Parliament, 
particularly in view of the experience of this organization in other African 
territories. (Pretoria News, May 21.) 

The Pretoria News (May 21) commented: “‘The Prime Minister’s con- 
tribution to the debate on the Promotion of Bantu Self-Government Bill 
yesterday was momentous. In unequivocal language he declared that the 
Bantustans the Bill seeks to create could one day be completely free. Dr. 
Verwoerd said that ‘we will not try to escape the ultimate consequences of 
this (Bantustan) policy’. Nor can the Prime Minister escape the charge 
that he has set South Africa on a course which if trod to the end will mean 
the dissolution of Union. In its place will be a Black and White geo- 
graphical quilt with the Black patches enjoying complete freedom from the 
White. ... 

“The Prime Minister is unmoved by, and unafraid of, the prospect of 
the eventual cramming of 9 million Natives into 13 per cent of the area of 
this present Union of South Africa. No doubt the Prime Minister has 
dismissed the possibility that these land-hungry Black nations might make 
territorial demands upon their White neighbour State. . . . Obviously Dr. 
Verwoerd believes these Bantustans will remain friendly and docile for 
ever; otherwise he would not risk an economic collapse in South Africa 
caused, say, by the Bantustan governments’ withdrawing all Native 
labourers from the White areas. Freedom is an absolute term. . . . This 
horseshoe of independent Black nations will be free to buy arms and make 
martial treaties with the other Black States of Africa. . . . They could levy 
heavy tolls on South Africa or other foreign vehicles passing along the 
roads in their territories. . . . 

“The Prime Minister has committed the country to set foot on the road 
to Bantustan and the dissolution of Union. That decision carries with it 
the frightening assumption that until freedom comes to the Bantustans the 
Natives in South Africa will remain unresentful of the fact that in the mean- 
time they have lost their small, indirect voice in the all-powerful White 
Parliament. What is worse the Natives have lost that voice because the 
Prime Minister considers their spokesmen hostile to a plan about which 
the Natives themselves have not been consulted.” 


Minister Opens Bantu Authority 


The first all-Bantu Transkei Territorial Authority was opened by the 
Minister of Bantu Administration and Development, Mr. D.C. de Wet Nel, 
on May 26—that is, between the second reading and the committee stage 
of the Promotion of Bantu Self-Government Bill. The Territorial Authority 
replaces the General Council system which was started in the Transkei in 
1895. The Council system was based wholly on Western methods of 
organization and the traditional methods of Bantu administration and 
Bantu law and custom played no part in its organization. The change-over 
to the Bantu authorities system follows a unanimous request of the 
General Council in its 1955 session. As a result, the United Transkeian 
Territories’ General Council or bunga and its twenty-six district councils 
were dis-established by proclamation as from September 1, 1956. At the 
same time, the Transkeian Territorial Authority was established. Para- 
mount Chief Botha Sigcau has been nominated first Presiding Territorial 
Chief of the Authority. (Pretoria News, May 25.) 

Opening the Authority, the Minister said that the establishment of this 
all-Bantu Authority for the Territory wasa milestone on the road of separate 
development, self-help and growth for the Bantu. The Minister said he had 
visited many parts of Southern Africa, but nowhere else had so much 
progress been made in the general development of the Bantu as in South 
Africa. The policy of separate development or apartheid meant develop- 
ment for the people by the people. 

“In time your whole political, economic and social structure will be in 
your own hands. In your own national circle every Bantu son and daughter 
will have the opportunity to rise to the highest rung in every sphere of life. 
Everything will depend on you. It is a challenge which I believe you will 


accept and I believe you will make a success of things. The Government 
will assist you. You have shown trust in the Government and today the 
Government is showing trust in you and very much greater powers will in 
the near future be entrusted to you. You will be given the chance to further 
develop your own system of government. In the Promotion of Bantu 
Self-Government Bill you are recognized as a people,” the Minister said. 
“To me this is one of the most beautiful things in the Bill. But it carries 
with it very great responsibilities for you. There are people who sow 
suspicion. Even some sections of the Press are doing so daily. Don’t allow 
yourselves to be misled. See to it that you get your information first-hand.” 

He said the passing of the chairmanship of the Authority from a White 
official to one of the Territory’s own people was of great significance. It 
not only signified the Government’s willingness to hand over responsible 
positions to Bantu leaders in important fields of administration, but also 
showed that the Bantu had become capable of holding such responsible 
positions. This had been made possible by this Government's policy of 
separate development. There were many signs of progress and development 
which were the direct results of the policy. The following figures would 
give only a few instances: There were today 1,239,585 Bantu children at 
school; there were 25,800 teachers employed by Bantu school boards; 
there were 48 such school boards, each with its own Bantu secretary, and 
4,102 schoo] committees; there were at present 42 Bantu sub-inspectors of 
Bantu education; there were now 12,000 Bantu policemen, 70 Bantu post- 
masters, 1,252 nurses and 1,265 other Bantu public servants, while 6,063 
Bantu had their own shops or trading licences. (Pretoria News, May 26.) 

Responding to the Minister’s address, the Presiding Chief of the 
Authority, Paramount Chief Botha Sigcau, pledged the full support of the 
Bantu of the Transkei for the Government’s policy of self-government. 
His message—read for him, in accordance with Native custom, by a lesser 
chief, Kavier D. Natabzima of the Tembus, said: ““The ceremony you have 
just witnessed is good proof of what the Government is contemplating for 
the Bantu people through its policy of separate development. The name of 
the Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, and of our Minister of Bantu Adminis- 
tration and Development and this day May 26, 1959, will never be for- 
gotten by future generations of our people in the Transkei. By our accep- 
tance of the Bantu Authorities Act, the Bantu Education Act and other 
related measures, we have accepted separate development as our own 
policy. We have accepted it not by compulsion but voluntarily because it 
accords full recognition to all Bantu cultural institutions—to that which 
is Our own—our Customs, our laws, our language. We are deeply impressed 
with the many and important benefits possible for us under this policy of 
separate development. It is our wish and desire to live in peace and friend- 
ship with our father, the White people of South Africa. The only way the 
Bantu and the White can live in harmony together is through a policy of 
separate development. . . . We shall occupy with modesty and respect 
the high posts that have been transferred to us. . . . 

“We shall always be mindful of the South African Government because 
we know that we, with our fathers, the White people of South Africa, will 
always be part of South Africa. When the good name of South Africa is 
attacked by irresponsible people, we also are hurt. If South Africa is 
attacked, we too are attacked. We can assure those Non-White leaders and 
those Bantu organizations who attack the policy of separate development 
that we are not in sympathy with them. Separate development is also our 
policy and when they attack it they also attack us.” (Pretoria News, May 27.) 


Final Stages of the Bill 


During the Committee stage of the Bill, for which twelve hours were 
allowed under the Government’s guillotine motion, the Government was 
attacked by the three Natives’ Representatives in Parliament. Defending 
his opposition to the Bantustan Bill, for which certain Transkei chiefs had 
criticized him, Mr. Walter Stanford (Natives’ Representative, Transkei) 
said that certain chiefs had “sold out” to the Government against the 
wishes of their own people. Because he was co-operating with the Govern- 
ment in the Bantustan scheme, one Transkei chief was afraid to go out 
after dark in case he was attacked by his own people. 

Mrs. Ballinger (Natives’ Representative, Cape Eastern) said the 
Minister of Bantu Administration would have to be much more precise 
about the Government’s policy. No one denied that there were ethnic 
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groups among the Bantu, but these are now being recognized as a founda- 
tion for independent government for them. It was to be the foundation of 
five or eight ultimately separate states. The Government should say clearly 
whether these were going to be the foundations for such separate states. 

Mr. Lee-Warden (Natives’ Representative, Cape Western) said it was 
the old principle of divide and rule. The old British colonial system which 
had been discarded all over the African continent was now being intro- 
duced in a patched-up form by the Nationalist Party for South Africa. An 
impressive list of chiefs and headmen who had been appointed to represent 
ethnic groups had been drawn up by the Government. An even more 
impressive list could be drawn up of those chiefs and headmen who had 
been deposed by the administration because they were not prepared to 
become part of the administration’s payroll. 

The Minister of Bantu Administration, Mr. de Wet Nel, said that it was 
quite wrong to suggest that South Africa was now being divided into 
different areas. . . . What the Prime Minister had said was that if it came 
so far that South Africa must choose between a Black South Africa and 
independent Black areas within South Africa, then South Africa would 
choose the latter course. But with a spirit of co-operation and under- 
standing there need be no necessity for any partition of South Africa. 
(Johannesburg Star, May 28.) 

Mr. H. Tucker (U.P. Springs) asked the Minister whether the legal 
system in the Bantu area would be based on Roman-Dutch law or the laws 
which had become customary among the different tribes. He also asked 
whether it was intended that there should be supreme courts as well as 
lower courts. The Minister of Bantu Administration and Development, 
Mr. de Wet Nel, replied that the Bantu already had an effective judicial 
system which it was proposed to improve and develop to a higher standard. 
He said there would be lower courts, higher courts, and eventually, an 
appeal court. “The Bantu already have something of the sort in their family 
courts, kraal courts and tribal courts,” he observed. These systems would 
have to be stimulated and improved on by the judicial system of the 
country and it would only come into force when it was able to stand the 
same tests as the South African system was able to stand now. It would 
certainly have to be in conformity with civilized standards. ““These judicial 
systems will have to be approved by Parliament when the time comes,” he 
said. The Minister also said that the National Party had never accepted that 
because the Bantu came to work in White towns and on White farms, they 
were there permanently. He admitted that, if the Bantu were recognized 
as being permanently settled in the White areas, it would not be right to 
withhold ownership rights from them. 

In answer to another question, the Minister said that the Commis- 
sioners-General in the Bantustans will be expected to explain the “true 
meaning” of the Government’s policy to the Bantu whenever proposed 
legislation is “‘attacked unreasonably by anyone, whether it be the United 
Party or the Communists”. But apart from this, he added, the Commis- 
sioners-General would be prohibited from discussing politics. Mr. de Wet 
Nel added: “Therefore, it will perhaps be advisable for the United Party 
in future to support legislation which is really meant to be of benefit to the 
Bantu, instead of attacking everything the Government brings forward.” 
The Minister said that the Commissioners-General represented a system 
whereby the wishes of the Bantu could be systematically conveyed to the 
Government. “With all respect to the Members concerned, they will form 
a better link with the Government than the Natives’ Representatives in 
Parliament have formed so far,”’ he remarked. (Rand Daily Mail, May 29.) 

The Bill was persistently attacked by Senator Leslie Rubin (Natives’ 
Representative) in the course of its passage through the Senate. Senator 
Rubin challenged the Prime Minister to hold a referendum among the 
Bantu to determine whether or not they were in favour of the Bantustan 
plan and the abolition of the Parliamentary Natives’ Representatives. “But 
I know he will never attempt it,” added Senator Rubin, “because the 
results would certainly be overwhelmingly in support of the Natives’ 
Representatives and a motion of no confidence in the Government.”’ He 
stated that he had no hesitation in admitting that a number of chiefs had 
co-operated with the Government in the implementation of the Bantu 
authorities’ system. But it was not surprising that they had done so seeing 
they were merely Government hirelings. The livelihood of the chiefs de- 
pended on the jobs they got from the Government and for this reason no 


















one could blame them for having co-operated. But what was more sur- 
prising was that a number of chiefs had had the courage to stand up and 
reject the Bantustan Bill. They had defied the law and they had had the 
full force of the law of the land applied on them—they had been banished. 

Furthermore, it was misleading to compare the Bantustans idea with 
the British Government’s plans for Basutoland. Basutoland was being 
offered eventual complete independence, whereas the Bantustans were 
being offered a mere “mumbo jumbo independence”. (Rand Daily Mail, 
June 11.) 

During the committee stage Senator Rubin said that the Government 
was misleading the country by claiming that there was now, through 
Bantu authorities, an alternative to the Parliamentary Native Representa- 
tives. In many areas Bantu authorities were not yet in operation, Senator 
Rubin said, and there were thus a large number of Natives who could not 
yet take part in the Bantu authorities system. In the Free State there were 
only two tribal authorities and so far no regional authorities had been 
established. In the western areas there were thirty-seven tribal and three 
regional authorities. At least another four regional authorities were needed, 
There had been little progress in Natal and Zululand. There were fifty-one 
tribal authorities but no regional authorities. No tribal authorities had 
been set up in most of the reserves. In the Ciskei there were 25 tribal and 
six regional authorities. Four more regional authorities were necessary and 
many more tribal ones. There was nothing in the Glen Grey, Queenstown, 
Stutterheim and Fort Beaufort areas. 

Replying, Mr. de Wet Nel, Minister of Bantu Administration, said 
that it was hoped that within a year all the authorities would have been set 
up. The Bill passed its final reading in the Senate on June 16. (Star, 
June 16.) 


Opinions Outside Parliament 


Johannesburg Africans interviewed by the Rand Daily Mail described 
the Bantustan Bill as “merely a further means of stifling the voice of the 
African” and as “an attempt to divide the African people”. Mr. N. 
Mandela, a Johannesburg attorney, said: ““The Government’s plan is te 
deprive Africans of a say in the Parliament of the country. In return, we 
will get a system of local government controlled by a Minister who is not 
responsible to us.’ He did not regard Dr. Verwoerd’s statement abou! 
eventual possible independence as hopeful—*‘because the type of politica 
organization he is creating cannot lead to independence”. 

On the Government’s intention of appointing “tribal ambassadors” tc 
link urban Africans with the rural areas, Mr. Mandela said: “History 
shows that people in the cities have always been in the forefront of any 
struggle for emancipation and political rights. An attempt to extenc 
tribalism to the cities is against the whole trend of history.’’ A prosperou: 
Pimville, Johannesburg, businessman, Mr. P. R. Mosaka, spoke of thi 
Bantustans as “‘window-dressing of the old system of indirect rule whicl 
has long existed in South Africa. 

“The Government will continue through its Commissioners-General t 
exercise the same control which it has always had. And by creating frag 
mentary national units, the Government hopes to maintain ‘control—i 
is part of a plan to divide and rule.” At the same time, said Mr. Mosaka 
the Government’s policy was bound to provide much-needed training fo 
Africans and would create scope for employment for educated African 
in the Reserves. The industrialization of the Reserves would also benefit thi 
country. Mr. N. Mkele, who has a Master of Arts degree in Psychology 
asked: ““What would I do in the Reserves? I work as an advertising con 
sultant and what use would it be to me? I have acquired a taste for Wester! 
civilization and I do not see myself going back to the kraal.” (Rand Dail 
Mail, May 26.) 

Mr. R. M. Sobukwe, president of the Pan-Africanist Congress, calle 
on the African people “to ostracize completely, both socially and econo 
mically, any Native who accepts a position as a Bantu authority”. Mr 
Sobukwe said: “We must not talk to an African who supports Bant 
authorities, nor to his family. Our children must not play with his. We wil 
not buy from any shop where he buys nor will we attend any function a 
which he will be present.” (Pretoria News, June 1.) 

The Crucible, official organ of the South African Boilermaker: 
Society, warned that twin threats to organized labour of a degree ur 
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lleled in the industrial history of South Africa have arisen out of 
present Government policy. The journal says these threats are the job- 
reservation policy and the naming of fifty-seven towns suitable places for 
Bantustan border industries. “It is vital that every White worker fully 
realizes the dire threat that is hanging over his very livelihood,” states the 
journal. “As factory after factory closes and migrates to the cheap Black 
labour areas of Northern Natal, the White job queues grow longer and 
more despairing. As surely as night follows day, the White artisan worker 
will find his job in the same melting pot which is at present the unhappy 
lot of his clothing-worker counterpart.” (Johannesburg Star, June 9.) 

A paper compiled for the South African Institute of Race Relations 
by Miss Muriel Horrell, the Institute’s Technical Officer, stated that useful 
development work was taking place in the Native Reserves, but at a “‘well- 
nigh infinitesimal” rate compared with that advocated by the Tomlinson 
Commission three years ago. In fact, the pace of industrial and commercial 
development was so slow that it seemed unlikely that the new and pro- 
posed projects would absorb the natural increase in the population—let 
alone relieve pressure on the land, making efficient agriculture possible. 
“One of the reasons for the slow progress is the Government’s determina- 
tion to preserve the tribal system of administration and of land owner- 
ship,” says the paper. Other reasons were the Government policy of 
developing the Reserve in virtual isolation from the economy of the rest of 
the country and of preventing White interests from participating in the 


| programme, even under the rigorous conditions suggested by the Com- 
) mission. The Tomlinson Commission considered that a minimum of 
) £104 million would be needed over a ten-year period to implement its 
> development plan. But in the three years since the Commission reported 


only £34 million had been voted, says the report. At the same time, African 
taxation had been increased, new levies had been imposed, and various 
Bantu Authorities had been empowered to levy still further rates and 
taxes. (Rand Daily Mail, June 25.) 

Summing up the arguments used both by Government and Opposition 
Parties on the Bill, the Rand Daily Mail (May 22) commented: “When this 
debate is boiled right down to its essence, we find that even the Govern- 
ment, for all its fine words, regards Bantustans only as the lesser of two 
evils, the long shot in the dark that might just conceivably come off. 
Granted, says the Government, that there are dangers in the creation of 
five potentially autonomous Black states, but this is preferable to the 
alternative of South Africa becoming one big Bantustan through con- 
tinued integration of the races. Mr. Abraham, the Nationalist M.P. for 
Groblersdal, put the issue bluntly. The Bill was part of a new programme, 
he said, which would “‘make or break South Africa”. He believed it would 
succeed, but if it failed the country would not be worse off than it would be 
anyway under a policy of integration. 

“Speak to them privately and Nationalists will admit that they put the 
chances of Bantustans succeeding no higher than 10 or 15 per cent. But 
then, in all sincerity, they see no hope whatsoever—that is for the White 
people—in any other policy. In this respect they are, as Nationalists, in a 
special difficulty of their own. They have for so long been dominated by an 
intense group consciousness that all their thinking is governed by the 
concept of group identities. Indeed this obsession has been sanctified into 
what Mr. de Wet Nel referred to in his opening address as a ‘philosophy 
of life or philosophy of colour’. In their Bantustan proposals, the National- 
ists project their own group consciousness not only on to Black people 
generally by insisting on their fundamental ‘separateness’ but even on to 
the tribal components of the Black people. Hence the stress laid upon 
ethnic grouping of these people into separate Bantustans. The theory has 
the additional attraction of breaking down Black nationalism into smaller 
and more manageable sub-divisions. 

“The hard fact is that the practical arguments against Bantustans are 
likely to carry little weight with the Government. That is because the policy 
is founded on a deep-seated conditioned reflex that reacts against all forms 
of colour association. It is, if you like, an elaborate rationalization of race 
prejudice. Perhaps more accurately, it is a flight from the reality of multi- 
racialism. . . . 

“Throughout the long controversy that has raged since January on the 
Bantustan proposals, the Government's attitude has been this: It is all very 
well to criticize, but what alternative is there? Sir de Villiers Graaff not 


only left this question largely unanswered but gave it more point than it has 
had before. Speaking with studied caution, he presented United Party 
policy in its most conservative and equivocal light, much to the anguish 
of all those who had hoped for a progressive restatement of policy. . . . 

“Once again, therefore, the United Party has got the worst of both 
worlds—it has emerged from the debate far too right wing in appearance 
for progressives in this country and far too left wing for conservatives. 
This habit of falling between two stools is becoming ingrained now. The 
Party’s decision to bring forward to August the date of its Union Congress 
is perhaps an indication of concern about this among its members. In the 
end, the Bantustan Bill debate showed that the classic defect of South 
African political thinking remains—the proponents of separate develop- 
ment are prepared to point to an ultimate goal but are unable to explain 
satisfactorily how to get there; the advocates of integration are ready to 
say what they propose to do next, but not how they see the ultimate future. 
It is a question of wishful thinking versus near-sightedness.”’ 


Farm Labour 


There has been widespread criticism of the Government farm labour 
scheme and reports of abuses. The scheme came into operation by means 
of General Circular No. 23 issued by the Department of Native Affairs on 
June 14, 1954. The circular was not covered by parliamentary legislation 
and was not gazetted. 

It reads: “It is common knowledge that large numbers of Natives are 
daily being arrested and prosecuted for contraventions of a purely technical 
nature. These arrests cost the State large sums of money and serve no 
useful purpose. The Department of Justice, the South African Police and 
this department (Native Affairs) have therefore held consultations on the 
problem and have evolved a scheme the object of which is to induce un- 
employed Natives now roaming the streets in the various urban areas to 
accept employment outside such urban areas.” 

The circular describes the applicable “technical” offences and details 
the procedure to be followed by the police and district labour bureaux. 

For example: “Natives arrested between 2 p.m. on Sunday and 2 p.m. 
on Fridays are not charged immediately after arrest, but merely detained 
by the police.”’ Eventually the Natives so detained are taken under escort 
and handed to the employment officers at district labour bureaux, where 
they must be offered such employment as is available in rural areas. Priority 
should be given to farm labour. 

The circular, which was issued with the concurrence of the Secretary for 
Justice and the Commissioner of Police, makes the point that Natives who, 
on account of their declining to accept employment, are not released, must 
be returned to the police for prosecution. (Johannesburg Star, May 25.) 

An Attorney of Johannesburg, Mr. Joel Carlson, made an urgent 
request to the Minister of Justice, Mr. Swart, and the Minister of Bantu 
Administration and Development, Mr. de Wet Nel, to appoint a judicial 
commission of inquiry to investigate the scheme and its operation. Mr. 
Carlson, who has obtained the release of many farm labourers, draws 
attention to the following “disturbing features” of the scheme: “Hundreds 
of Natives,” said the letter, “are daily arrested for petty pass offences. 
They are neither charged nor brought before any court. But instead are 
induced by the most dubious methods to volunteer for farm labour. 

“This suggests that the police in making these arrests are more con- 
cerned with procuring farm labour than preventing crime. Once on the 
farms they are kept under guard, locked up at night and during week-ends. 
To their families they are completely lost. Labourers have died on farms 
without their families being notified—nor have the labour bureaux which 
supplied the labour initiated any inquiries.” 

Mr. Carlson’s letter said it was important to bear in mind that the 
scheme applies in the main to ignorant and illiterate Natives who are 
unaware of their rights. ““These Natives firmly believe that they are ‘sold’ 
to farmers. In fact, police and other officials use the term ‘sold’ when 
dealing with volunteers.” 

The Cape Argus (June 8) reported that “some farmers in the fertile 
maize and potato belt of the Eastern Transvaal were bringing their 
volunteer labourers back to Johannesburg by the lorry-load. They admit 
frankly that they want no further part in the Government’s farm labour 
scheme. . . . Some of them had been involved in expensive litigation for 








what they described as ‘innocently taking part in a Government scheme, 
the legality of which now seems to be in doubt’.” 

The Rev. L. I. Rabinowitz, said all Jewish farmers in the “affected 
area”, with the exception of one, had voluntarily released labourers. (Rand 
Daily Mail, June 12.) 

In reply to a question from Mrs. Helen Suzman (United Party) the 
Minister of Bantu Administration said he had appointed a committee to 
examine all aspects of the scheme introduced in terms of General Circular 
No. 23 of 1954, including the manner of its implementation; and to look 
into the feasibility of so revising the scheme as to preclude the possibility 
of irregularities or malpractices. 

The members of the committee are: Mr. B. J. Smithers, Principal Bantu 
Affairs Commissioner (chairman); Mr. E. H. Gelschig, Senior Bantu 
Affairs Commissioner; and Dr. P. F. S. J. van Rensburg, Assistant 
Director of Bantu Labour. (Pretoria News, June 16.) The following day he 
announced that a Commission would make a wider inquiry into the 
system. Reports and findings of the committees would only be made 
known with his permission. 

Members of the South African Agricultural Union, which decided to 
carry out its own investigation of reports of ill-treatment and “shanghai- 
ing” of Africans for farm labour, will be included in the second committee. 
The Commission will consist of Mr. S. F. Papenfus, M.P., a member of the 
Native Affairs Commission (chairman); Mr. J. A. C. van Heerden, Chief 
Bantu Commissioner, King William’s Town, and Mr. P. Toerien, Director 
of Bantu Agriculture. 


Mr. James Johnson (Labour), raised the matter in the House of 
Commons, pointing out that many Africans from Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland were residing in South Africa. He asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations how many territorial labour officers 
from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland had been appointed by their 
Governments to the Union of South Africa during the past twelve months, 
and if he was satisfied that they are able to carry out their functions. 

These labour officers have the duty of supervising the welfare of those 
African workers from their territories who take jobs in South Africa, and 
Mr. Johnson has received affidavits concerning a Nyasalander who had 
lived in Johannesburg for twenty-five years, worked as a herbalist, and 
suddenly “disappeared” from his home. His wife could not trace him 
between October 1958 and April 1959, when she had a visit from another 
African who had come from the farm of P. J. Potgeiter in the Heidelburg 
district, and who brought her a message from her husband. It appears that 
he had been arrested for a pass offence and was taken under guard to the 
farm, where he was forced to work at a wage of £3 per month. The 
affidavits alleged that the “husband has been crippled and may very well be 
killed if he remains on the farm’”’, and that the labourers were beaten with 
knobkerries. 

Mr. Alport replied that the labour officers could at any time accompany 
officials of the Union Department of Bantu Administration on visits to 
farms and said that the Federation’s vepresentative in the Union was 
closely in touch with the case involving a Nyasaland African. 


Economic Boycott Launched 


Ex-Chief Albert Luthuli, the banned president-general of the African 
National Congress, declared the commencement of a campaign of economic 
boycott on June 26, African Freedom Day. He said the list of banned 
goods included potatoes, which must be boycotted as a protest against the 
use of slave labour on farms. “In the buses, in the factories, in the homes, 
in town and country, we must persuade and educate the people to refrain 
from buying named and banned products. . . . We must be vigilant 
against any attempt to undermine our campaign and spare no effort to 
make our campaign a resounding success.” (Johannesburg Star, June 26.) 

Lists of banned goods had been distributed for several weeks and the 
name of the Langeberg Kooperasie Beperk was removed by the African 
National Congress national council after the firm had promised ‘“con- 
cessions”. Langeberg’s representatives offered to: (1) refrain from inducing 
their Native women employees to take out reference books until it was 
legally compulsory to do so; (2) recognize and negotiate with the Food and 
Canning Workers Union and the African Food and Canning Workers 
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Union; (3) provide facilities for the proper functioning of the trade unions 
by allowing meetings and the collection of subscriptions on factory 
premises; (4) avoid giving the impression that leading members of the 
trade union are victimized and that the company is co-operating with the 
Special Branch. 

The S.A. Sunday Express (June 28) reported that potato sales at Reef 
municipal markets had dropped by from 40 to 65 per cent as a result of 
the boycott. 


Overseas support came from the Jamaican Government, which decided | 
to ban further importation of goods from South Africa. The Ministers of 
Trade in Barbados and Grenada also announced that they were advising 
their governments to impose similar bans. The St. Lucia Labour Party has 
urged the St. Lucia Government to support the boycott. 

In the United Kingdom, the Committee of African Organizations 
published a leaflet demanding a boycott of “slave driver” goods and held 
a public meeting to launch their campaign. The Brighton and District 
Co-operative Movement called on its 12,000 members not to buy anythingt 
that came from South Africa. (S.A. Sunday Times, July 5.) ; 

In Ghana, the Trade Union Congress passed a resolution supporting 
the boycott and called on its members not to unload ships carrying South 
African goods. 

In East Africa, the Nairobi branch of the International Confederation} 
of Free Trade Unions also decided to support the boycott. 

An editorial in Free Labour World, the journal of the I.C.F.T.U., called’ 
for “a ban on the movement of migrant workers into South Africa; the} 
inclusion of fair labour clauses in contracts passed to the country; and a 
boycott of South African goods’’. It stated that the confederation has been} 
campaigning to expose the iniquity of the racialist and anti-labour policies 
of the South African Government. . . . “Unless we undertake immediate 
resolute action to expose this evil and set in motion a campaign which will 
strike men where it really hurts—in their pockets—we will be failing in our 
duty to lead the fight on behalf of oppressed and downtrodden workers.” 






















Mr. Eric Louw, the Minister of External Affairs, said his Government 
regarded Jamaica’s boycott in a serious light. The High Commissioner, 
Sir John Maud, had called at his office and informed him that Jamaica 
had decided to discontinue trade with the Union as a protest against South 
Africa’s policy of apartheid. “Sir John pointed out that although the West 
Indies Federation is not yet completely independent, the regulation of trade 
is exclusively within the competence of the Jamaican Council of Ministers. 
I told the High Commissioner that the Union Government could not but 
regard this matter in a very serious light, particularly in view of the fact 
that the West Indies Federation is not yet an independent state, and that 
the sovereign power still rests with the United Kingdom Government.” 
(Rand Daily Mail, July 3.) 

Later on Mr. Louw said: “I am prepared to accept that there can be 
no intervention in the island’s ‘trade regulations’ or ‘trade policy’ in the 
usually accepted sense of those terms. I must, however, once more state, 
with the concurrence of the Prime Minister, that the action taken by t 
Jamaican authorities clearly goes far beyond trade regulation or policy in 
the ordinary sense.” The essential and undeniable fact was that the 
Jamaican authorities acting under local political pressure, had now entered 
the sphere of international politics. “It is no doubt true, as stated by the 
High Commissioner on behalf of his Government, that in the revised 
constitution the United Kingdom Government have retained no powe 
to intervene in the regulation of imports in the usual sense of economi¢ 
policy. But I suggest that powers in regard to foreign and internationé 
policy have been retained by the United Kingdom Government, as 
been done in the case of other British dependencies that have not ye 
attained complete independence.” 

The Jamaican Prime Minister, Mr. Norman Manley, said in an officiz 
statement that the ban on trade with South Africa was a logical and prope! 
act against a country which denied to its own people all the basic human 
rights and denied to the Coloured people all over the world every right of 
normal human intercourse. “Since we cannot send a coloured athlete to 
South Africa, nor even a cricket team with any pretence of dignity, wh 
should we send our goods?” 
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Mr. Manley said that the proposal to boycott South African goods 
had first been discussed in 1957, and there had been lengthy discussions in 
London. “Before this step was taken we knew that it was against the 
wishes of the British Government,”’ he added. (South Africa, July 18.) 


Africans and Europeans Banned 


On May 25 ex-Chief Albert Luthuli, president-general of the African 
National Congress, was banned from attending meetings in the Union and 
South West Africa for the next five years, and from leaving his home area 
in Natal. One of the two notices served on him said that the Minister of 
Justice was “‘satisfied that you are promoting feelings of hostility in the 
Union of South Africa between the European . . . and the Non-European 
inhabitants. . . .” 

Mr. Donald Molteno, Q.C., president of the South African Institute of 
Race Relations, said: “Chief Luthuli’s whole record as a moderate 
democrat, a Christian gentleman and an earnest advocate of interracial 
peace and goodwill belies both imputations. Indeed, all the Union’s 
people—not only the Africans—are fortunate that at this time a leader of 
his stature and with such a record is at the head of the African National 
Congress, the largest and most powerful African political organization and 
their mouthpiece. The Minister’s action, therefore, by reason of its pal- 
pable injustice, can only have the gravest detrimental effects on the relations 
between the races in South Africa. For it manifests an intention on the 
part of the present Government to gag and to ban any African national 
leader of influence and independence, and thereby to destroy all African 
political activity in pursuit of their legitimate aspirations.” (Race Relations 
News, June.) 


Mr. Oliver Tambo, deputy president-general of the African National 
Congress, has also been banned under the Suppression of Communism 
Act from attending meetings in South Africa and South West Africa for 
the next five years. (Johannesburg Star, June 16.) 

Three days later, Mr. Duma Nokwe, secretary-general of the African 
National Congress, was also banned. Mr. Nokwe is the Transvaal’s only 
African advocate. 

Mr. Ben Bartman, Western Cape leader of the African National Con- 
gress, has been banished to a remote district of Zululand. (Star, June 8.) 

Robert Resha, one of the treason trial suspects, has been prohibited 
from being in any magisterial district other than Johannesburg for the next 
five years and from attending any public gathering. 


Mr. Ronald Segal, editor of Africa South, has been served with a 
notice in terms of the Suppression of Communism Act prohibiting him for 
a period of five years from attending any gathering. Mr. Segal said: “This 
is pure victimization. I have never belonged to any political organization 
or even a trade union. The only thing remotely political I have ever done is 
to act as the organizing treasurer of the Treason Trial Defence Fund. My 
record on Communism is public and patent. Africa South has been 
virulently anti-Communist. The ban can stop me from talking but it 
cannot stop me from writing—that is, until in the natural course of events 
in this country the magazine is also banned.” (Johannesburg Star, July 25.) 

Mr. Segal was fined £10 at a Cape Town court for being in possession 
of an unlicensed firearm, and £2 for entering Nyanga Native location 
without a permit. (Pretoria News, August 5.) 

Mr. Oscar Mpetha, president of the African National Congress in the 
Cape Province and general secretary of the African Food and Canning 
Workers’ Union, has been banned from attending meetings and from 
leaving the magisterial areas of Cape Town, Wynberg, Simonstown and 
Bellville for five years. (Johannesburg Star, July 21 and 25.) 

Mr. Lionel Forman, Cape Town advocate, and editor of New Age, has 
been prohibited, under the Suppression of Communism Act from attending 
any gatherings for the next five years. (Rand Daily Mail, August 5.) 


Durban Riots—1959 


Poverty, said Mr. S. Bourquin, manager of Durban Native Affairs 
Department, was the real cause of the riots in the Cato Manor area of 
Durban. 


The riots broke out on June 18. The official casualty list was four 
African dead, twenty-four seriously injured (thirteen by bullets) and three 
policemen injured. 

Colonel R. D. Jenkins, Deputy Commissioner of Police in Natal, said 
that about twenty-five buildings were destroyed by fire. They included 
churches, municipal offices, Native and Indian shops, schools, clinics , 
sheds and créches. Four post offices had been gutted. (Johannesburg Star, 
June 19.) 

The Government blamed the rioting on African women selling illicit 
liquor who regarded the official municipal beer halls as unfair competition. 
Durban’s Mayor, Mr. W. E. Shaw, said today the liquor has been 
destroyed to prevent flies from breeding as part of the City Health 
Department’s campaign against the recent typhoid epidemic. 

African National Congress volunteers distributed leaflets in the riot 
area containing a message from Chief Albert Luthuli calling for an end to 
all violence and destruction. He said: “Congress recognizes that the 
African people have been subjected to extreme provocation by methods 
used by the Bantu Administration Department in slum clearance and 
illicit liquor raids. Further violence can lead only to greater misery for us.” 

The Natal Congress secretary, Mr. M. B. Yengwa, has sent a telegram 
to Mr. Swart, Minister of Justice, asking him to start a judicial inquiry 
into the causes of the disturbances, and to allow Mr. Luthuli to address 
meetings in Durban. (Manchester Guardian, June 20.) 

The Mayor of Durban, Mr. W. E. Shaw, responded to Mr. Bourquin’s 
call for immediate action to relieve poverty by providing a corporation 
loudspeaker to broadcast news that improved wages for Africans through- 
out the city were being studied. A Government-appointed wage board is 
in Durban making preliminary investigations which may lead to recom- 
mendations to the Minister of Labour for an increase in the minimum 
wage for unskilled Bantu workers in Durban. 

Mr. Bourquin’s appeal was also heeded by Natal motor traders, who 
have been asked by their association to immediately increase the minimum 
wage of their African workers to £13 17s. 8d. a month. Organizations such 
as the South African Institute of Race Relations and the South African 
Congress of Trade Unions have endorsed the appeal (Pretoria News, 
June 25.) 

The Rand Daily Mail (June 25) commented: “The mass of Africans 
cannot reconcile themselves to a situation in which they are unable 
to earn sufficient from their employment to secure the bare necessities of 
life. From time to time the sheer frustration and humiliation which this 
causes seem to make a mockery of the amenities which the authorities 
provide. 

“This situation calls for no more than the application of the moral 
principle that the labourer is worthy of his hire. It should be impossible 
for abject want to continue in a society which, whatever its politics, is 
growing increasingly aware of its responsibilities towards the Non- 
European.” 

Twenty-five Native women were sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment for public violence. Half the sentences were suspended for three 
years on condition they are not convicted of an offence involving violence 
committed during that time. (Johannesburg Star, July 22.) 


State of Business and Wages 
Unemployment 

During the debate on the Labour Vote in Committee of Supply, the 
Minister of Labour, Senator De Klerk, said he would introduce legislation 
soon to enable unemployed to draw benefits from the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund for longer periods than they were now entitled to do if it 
was considered that an emergency had arisen in the industry concerned. 
Provision would be made for the training of workers in new trades if they 
could no longer find employment in their existing trades. 

He also intended using Unemployment Insurance Funds to subsidize 
the wages of certain workers who might otherwise be dismissed. The 
Government and the railways had taken into consideration the manu- 
facturing capabilities of local industries in the supply of specific items. 
Where such items could be bought locally, that would be done. The 
Government would consult the principal municipalities to try to get them 
to follow a similar policy. 
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He made an urgent request to importers of capital equipment to sup- 
port the Government and as far as possible to get their requirements 
locally. The Treasury would relax its control over the capital expenditure 
of municipalities for the construction of new buildings. It would consider 
making more funds available for building houses and for Department of 
Public Works buildings. 

Making a survey of the state of trade in South Africa, the Minister said 
that taking the Union’s unemployment figure of 27,000 for April in rela- 
tion to the total working population of Whites, Asiatics and Coloureds, the 
percentage was 2:06. This meant South Africa’s position could still be 
regarded as full employment. The figure usually given was 2 per cent. 

In the Free State, the building industry was lively and healthy; in East 
London and Port Elizabeth normal and in Pretoria and Cape Town rosy. 
In Kimberley and the Witwatersrand there had been an increase in un- 
employment. As a result of an increase in the importation of Coloured 
workers to Natal, the position there was serious and 650 tradesmen were 
unemployed. 

In heavy engineering there was less activity than a few years ago and 
workers were being laid off. The clothing industry was going through a 
difficult period and the unemployment figure was 3,428. Many workers 
in the leather industry were unemployed and figures for motor assembly 
works showed several hundred workers were being laid off. In the furniture 
industry short time was being worked on a large scale. There was a 
general slackness in the iron and steel industries. (Pretoria News, May 22.) 

Of the 27,018 people who were unemployed at the end of April, 8,384 
were European men, 4,971 European women, 180 European boys, 253 
European girls, 9,347 Coloured men, 3,384 Coloured women, 437 Coloured 
boys and 271 Coloured girls. Johannesburg had the largest number of 
unemployed at the end of April. There, 8,347 were left unemployed out of 
a total of 12,146 who registered for work. (Pretoria News, June 16.) 

A statement issued by the Trade Union Council, the largest organiza- 
tion of workers in the country, opposed the scheme suggested by the 
Minister of Labour to subsidize employers out of the Unemployed Insur- 
ance Fund. 

The Council said that the fund had been established to provide benefits 
to workers who lost their jobs for certain reasons. “‘For this purpose they 
and the employers have paid contributions to the fund, to which the 
Government has contributed from public moneys for the same purpose.” 
(Pretoria News, May 19.) 


During the Committee Supply stage of the debate on the Labour vote, 
Senator de Klerk said that there were hundreds of White men walking the 
streets of Durban and that Indians were taking their places. Indians 
occupied the positions as typists, painters, carpenters, and others which 
had formerly been occupied by Europeans. Indians offered their services 
cheaply and there had been several cases where White men had been 
discharged and replaced by Indians at half wages. 

Mr. M. C. G. J. Van Rensburg (Nationalist) said that job reservation 
should be introduced to protect these White workers. Mr. N. G. Eaton 
(United Party) said that as long as there was a difference in wages paid to 
Indian typists and bookkeepers, that problem would exist. 

Replying, Senator de Klerk said the Government was concerned about 
all races who were unemployed. They were a burden on the State whether 
they were Black, White, Yellow or Brown—and equal attention was given 
to them. (Rand Daily Mail, May 23.) 

A Rand Daily Mail report (May 23) stated that businessmen and trade 
unionists were concerned about the thousands of Africans who have 
become unemployed since the recession started, while White South 
Africans had been promised State security against further unemployment. 
Racial peace in the Union largely depends on Non-European workers 
having at least some form of pay-packet to clothe and feed themselves. 

Until seven years ago most African employees contributed to the fund. 
In 1952, however, the Government stopped payments by Africans earning 
less than £3 10s. and consequently cut all their benefits. Two years ago a 
further amendment was made which excluded Africans earning less than 
£5 5s. from the fund. This means that the majority of Black men and 
women wage-earners in commerce and industry have no State security. 
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Unskilled Wage Rates 

In the debate in Committee of Supply on the Labour vote Mr. C. B. van 
Ryneveld (United Party, East London North) asked the Minister to use his 
influence to improve the wages of unskilled workers because the majority 
of Bantu workers in the Johannesburg area did not earn enough for the 
minimum requirements. The Minister replied that the wages of many 
unskilled groups should have been investigated long ago, but the Wage 
Board was unable to handle all cases immediately. He pointed out that 
certain municipalities still paid their Bantu workers the minimum wages 
laid down fifteen years ago. They seemed to be heartless and to wait until 
they were compelled by law to do so, before they granted an increase in 
wages. (Pretoria News, May 23.) 

A plan for a nation-wide increase of 10s. a week in the wages of 
a million lower-paid workers was put forward by Mr. R. F. Budd, president 
of the Trade Union Council, which represents nearly 160,000 workers. 

It urges all employers to put another 10s. into the pay packets of all 
workers whose present earnings fall below £5 5s. a week—the “absolute 
poverty datum line” calculated in 1954. This increased consuming power 
would quickly halt the slow down in the country, the T.U.C. statement 
added. 

The purchasing power of the people would be stepped up immediately 
by £500,000 a week. (Pretoria News, June 16.) 

The Rand Daily Mail (July 1) reported that increases amounting to 
£1,500,000 a year have been awarded to Non-White workers in the iron, 
steel, and engineering and metallurgical industries. A spokesman for the 
Steel and Engineering Industries Federation of South Africa said in 
Johannesburg yesterday that Non-White workers earning basic wages of 
1s. 3d. an hour and less would benefit. An agreement, drawn up in con- 
junction with employers within the Federation, had been lodged with the 
Secretary for Labour in Pretoria. 

The spokesman said: “The increases will take the form of an increment 
on basic wages or on the cost-of-living allowances. While the increases 
come at a time when certain sectors in the metal industries are experi- 
encing difficult trading conditions, they are necessary. 

“The reason is that this group of workers has had its cost-of-living 
allowances regulated by a Government War Measure which has been static 
for some years.” 

Meanwhile a new campaign is expected to be launched to persuade 
Rand employers to pay Africans more. Its sponsors are Johannesburg 
businessmen who say White opinion is turning in favour of more realistic 
wages. 


General 


Addressing the Cape Town Afrikaanse Sakekamer on the implementa- 
tion of job reservation, the Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. Marais Viljoen, 
said that if the present tempo of the replacement of Whites by Non-Whites 
in industry continued, in fifteen years there would be no White operators 
in industry. He said that the percentage of White workers in industry had 
fallen from 37 per cent in 1938 to 28 per cent in 1954. In the whole clothing 
industry the percentage had dropped from 60 per cent in 1938 to 28 per cent 
in 1952 and in the Western Cape from 46 per cent in 1936 to 12 per cent in 
1945. (Pretoria News, May 26.) 


The termination of the trade agreement between the Federation and the 
Union is regretted by the South African Federated Chamber of Industries, 
according to Mr. Charles Marx, president of the Chamber. He went on to 
say: “During its four years this pact has played an important part in 
developing the economies of both countries. The Chamber sympathizes 
with the attitude adopted by the Federation, because its economic develop- 
ment is in so many ways analogous to our own. Just as the Union at its 
present stage of maturity as an industrial nation desires that other 
countries take a realistic view of the necessity for our industrial expansion, 
we appreciate the Federation’s right to request and expect a similar 
approach to its problems.” (Rand Daily Mail, June 26.) 


Group Areas and Further Amendments 


The Minister of the Interior, Mr. T. Naude, has withdrawn a drastic 
clause in the Group Areas Development Amendment Bill. The provision 
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was made for the Group Areas Board to be directed to perform necessary 
acts where a local authority, after due notice, failed to perform them or 
performed them ineffectively, and for the Board to recover from the local 
authority the expenses involved. 

Mr. Naude said that the clause was drastic and was intended only to 
warn municipalities that if they were not prepared to abide by the law they 
would be compelled to do so. He had come to the conclusion that at this 
stage it was not an urgent necessity. (Johannesburg Star, June 22.) 

The S.A. Sunday Times (June 21) reported that Indians were deeply 
perturbed about implications in the Amendment Bill. An amendment to 
Section 58 of the principal Act suggests that in future the original Sections 
15-23 shall apply only in areas where the Governor-General—in effect the 
Minister of the Interior—makes them applicable by proclamation. These 
sections provide that a property affected by Group Areas legislation may 
be sold at more than the official valuation, in which case the Government 
takes half of the “profit”, or at less than the valuation, in which case the 
Government makes good four-fifths of the shortfall. Now, unless the 
Government announces that these clauses apply in a specific area, owners 
may receive no compensation if they have to sell their property at a loss. 
Another provision allows for revaluation from time to time. This means 
that a property unsaleable at an official valuation of £4,000 today might in 
a year’s time be valued at £2,000. 

Removals from Lady Selborne Township, Pretoria, are to take place 
under the Act. Miss Hannah Stanton, Warden of the Tumelong Mission, 
said that Mr. C. W. Prinsloo, Chief Information Officer for the Department 
of Bantu Administration and Development, had created a wrong impres- 
sion when he said Lady Selborne was a sordid slum. People would be 
induced to think that the removal of Natives would be in the interest of the 
Natives themselves. “Let the White people of South Africa make no 
mistake why the removal is taking place; it is not primarily because slum 
conditions exist in Lady Selborne. It is because in this colourful town- 
ship, Africans own freehold property, and now all freehold property in 
urban areas is being taken away from Africans. 

“Overcrowding and insanitary conditions should be tackled by the 
health and housing authorities, but these conditions do not constitute a 
reason for clearing a large number of excellently built and charming houses 
into which owners have put money, planning and care over many years.” 
Miss Stanton said the proposed removal was “one of the results of the 
policy of apartheid, carried out in the name of the people of South Africa, 
the implication of which is suffering and injustice to many people—but 
not to the White people. It can only lead to a deterioration of race relation- 
ships.” (Pretoria News, May 26.) 


Pretoria’s Group Area site at Claudius, where it was hoped to move all 
the city’s Indians by June 6 this year, has just been redesigned with smaller 
building plots because a census has shown that “most of the Indians are 
poor”’. The site is still bare veld. 

The Pretoria City Council has asked the Group Areas Board to delay 
moving the Indians for a year. At a hearing of the Board, Pretoria’s Indian 
community asked the Board to delay the move for twenty-five years or 
abandon it. In addition to smaller building plots, the new layout has sites 
for schools and parks. The township is divided into “five neighbourhood 
units” separated from each other by 80-foot main highways. Each unit 
will be self-contained with schools, parks and shops. (Rand Daily Mail, 
June 23.) 

The Pretoria News (June 23) commented: “It would be a pity if this 
blueprint succeeds for a moment in diverting attention from the inherent 
injustice of the method with which the Group Areas Act is to be applied 
to the Indian people of Pretoria. Nobody, not even members of the Group 
Areas Board itself, is prepared to claim that the Claudius scheme in its 
existing form is an adequate substitute for what is being lost by the 
Indians.” 


Leaders of the Pretoria Coloured community sought an interview with 
the Minister of the Interior to protest against their removal to Derdepoort 
under the Group Areas Act. They have been given until June 1960 to 
move. At the moment there are only twenty families living in Derdepoort. 
There is only one road. No street lights, sewerage, or water points have 
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been installed yet. The greater part of the area is bare veld. The City 
Council say it will take some time, perhaps even several years, before the 
township is properly developed and the housing scheme completed. 
(Pretoria News, July 4.) 

The Pretoria City Council anticipates a deficit of £343,152 in 1959-60. 
One of the biggest reasons is the proposed spending of £686,000 on group 
areas. This amount is made up of £206,000 on European areas, £300,000 
for Coloureds and £180,000 for Asians. (Rand Daily Mail, June 23.) 


Universities Legislation Passed 

The Bill empowering the Government to impose apartheid on the 
universities of South Africa has passed through its third reading in the 
Senate. Now the Government has the power to close the doors of the 
“open” universities of Cape Town and the Witwatersrand despite the world- 
wide condemnation from 300 universities, prominent academicians and 
students as well as opposition from the universities themselves and many 
other educational and religious bodies in South Africa. In the House of 
Assembly the Government’s victory by seventy-three votes to eleven was 
greeted almost in silence. (Johannesburg Star, June 9.) 

The Afrikaanse Studentebond has sent a letter to university principals 
throughout the world accusing the National Union of South African 
Students of “an act of high treason” because they sought the support of 
foreign universities in the campaign against the Bill. The N.U.S.AS. is 
Officially recognized overseas as the representative body of South African 
students. The A.S.B. has attempted on several occasions over the past few 
years to obtain recognition in their place, but has always been rejected. It 
is open only to White students. (Rand Daily Mail, June 17.) 

The Minister of Finance, Mr. T. E. Donges, has announced that 
£353,000 will be provided for the maintenance and erection of buildings 
for Bantu university colleges. No provision for this was made in the main 
estimates. A sum of £130,000 is provided to build a Bantu university 
college at Turfloop and £75,000 to build one at Ngoya. The final cost of 
these buildings is expected to be £400,000 each. A total of £148,000 is to 
be voted for the maintenance of the colleges, made up as follows: £27,000 
for Fort Hare in terms of the Fort Hare Transfer Act; £52,100 for Ngoya, 
and £68,900 for Turfloop, both in terms of the University Apartheid Act. 
(Rand Daily Mail, June 12.) 

The Fort Hare Transfer Bill abolishes the Council of the University 
College. Professor J. J. Ross, head of the Department of Public Law at the 
University of the Free State, will be the new rector. 

Professor E. F. Potgeiter, of the University of South Africa, becomes 
rector of the Bantu University College at Turfloop, and Dr. J. P. Brunner 
of the University of Stellenbosch has been appointed principal at Ngoya. 


Treason Trial 


The trial of thirty of those chargeu with treason began again on 
August 4. They all pleaded not guilty to treason through a conspiracy to 
overthrow the State by violence. 

At the opening of the trial, Mr. Maisels, Q.C., said, in amplification of 
the plea, that it had become apparent during the preliminary stages of the 
case that the central issue was that of violence. The defence case would 
be that it was not the policy of the African National Congress or of any 
of the other organizations mentioned in the indictment to use violence. 

On May 28, the Special Court in Pretoria refused the Crown’s applica- 
tion for leave to appeal against the quashing of the indictment against 
sixty-one of the accused. The Crown’s application followed the quashing 
of the indictment against the second and third batches of the accused last 
April. The grounds for the Court’s action were that insufficient particulars 
of the alleged conspiracy had been given to the accused. 

The appeal lodged by the thirty against the decision of the Special 
Court not to quash the indictment against them was heard in Bloem- 
fontein. Mr. Justice Steyn, the Chief Justice, said: ““The accused are un- 
convicted persons and in our view such a person cannot, under the pro- 
vision of the Criminal Procedure Act, 1955, obtain in this Court decisions 
on questions of law which have arisen in this as yet unconcluded trial.” 

The Johannesburg Star (June 17) pointed out that if any convictions 
resulted, the defence would be able to bring the appeal to the Appeal 
Court once again. 








Commenting editorially, the Manchester Guardian (August 5) said: 
“Now thirty of them [the accused] face the same court after a year has 
been swallowed in legal argument of a highly technical nature about the 
validity of the indictment. The remaining sixty-one are still waiting to be 
served with a fresh indictment. The Crown had failed in April to give 
certain particulars which the Court had ordered, and the indictment was 
thrown out. But the South African Government has given no indication 
that it is prepared to release these men. They have been told they must 
await the outcome of the trial against the thirty. . . . South Africans 
can scarcely complain if the outside world fails to ufderstand their prob- 
lems so long as they act wholly contrary to the fundamental principles 
of justice. If the South African Government believes in the rule of law it 
will abandon this trial of persecution now. Since the Nationalists came to 
power they have reduced parliamentary government to a facade; their 
conduct of the treason trial must be taken as a sign that they threaten to do 
the same with justice.” 


White Republic 

The Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, has once again announced his 
intention to declare a Republic as soon as the Nationalist Party has a bare 
majority of White votes in the country and a strong enough majority of 
seats in Parliament. It would be a White republic with a White army and a 
White fleet. 

English-speaking people, he said, would see and experience that it was 
democratic, that their cultural and language rights were respected and that, 
instead of friendship towards Britain decreasing, it would increase. It 
would be to the economic advantage of both Britain and the republic and 
there would be a closer relationship between the two countries. The 
establishment of a republic would remove the suspicions which existed at 
present. 

The Johannesburg Star (June 30) commented: “In Parliament Dr. 
Verwoerd foreshadowed that the coming provincial elections, though not 
to be fought explicitly on republicanism, would be used for the purpose of 
obtaining ‘data’ on that issue. Coupled with his previous statements, this 
can only mean that the voting figures in the provincial elections, while they 
will ostensibly have no bearing on the republican issue, would nevertheless 
be exploited for republican ends if Dr. Verwoerd thinks fit. 

“In so doing he would no doubt apply to the results his own arbitrary 
formula for the allegedly ‘hidden’ pro-republican opinion, together with a 
no less arbitrary allowance for the uncontested seats. On the strength of 
these purely fictitious calculations based on irrelevant elections Dr. 
Verwoerd claims the right, if he chooses, to contrive a fundamental change 
in South Africa’s form of government. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that a Government capable of such 
an act would be guilty of a contemptible political swindle.” 


Nationalists Expel M.P. 


Mr. J. D. du P. Basson, former Nationalist M.P., said that he had been 
expelled from the National Party caucus, but an attempt to get him to 
resign from Parliament had been unsuccessful. He would, therefore, take 
part in debates in the House as a national-minded (nasionaal-gesinde) 
member of the National Party of South West Africa. He would support 
the Government in anything aimed at promoting the interest of South West 
Africa and in its stand overseas on matters concerning the Territory and 
he therefore expected the Government would also accept his co-operation. 
He offered the Government his support in the creation of a republic. The 
charge made against him was that he should have abided by the caucus 
majority decision on the question of the abolition of Bantu Representa- 
tion. 

When the Head Committee of the National Party of South West Africa 
met they did not expel Mr. Basson, but decided to offer him the oppor- 
tunity to make proposals in order to bridge the gap which has developed 
between himself and the Party. (Windhoek Advertiser, July 1 and 14.) 

For Dr. Verwoerd the Basson affair was a personal setback, said the 
Sunday Times (July 12). “The affair confirms a clear pattern of thinking 
among many Nationalists. They are becoming alarmed at the course which 
the Government is taking, particularly with regard to the Natives, they are 






















worried about their future and they are losing faith in their leader's claim 
to divine inspiration.” 


Sekukunis Freed 


Sixty-four Sekukuni tribesmen and women have returned to their 
mountain village for the first time in a year. Most of them had been in 
police custody since May 1958, others since October. They have all been 
acquitted of public violence after a seven-week trial. 

The sixty-four were one batch of more than 300 Sekukunis who 
appeared at a mass preparatory examination in June last year after dis- 
turbances in their Eastern Transvaal reserve." 

The Lydenburg magistrate, Mr. P. Retief, said in his judgement that he 
could not accept the evidence of the principal Crown witnesses. No defence 
was led. 

So far there have been ten different trials resulting from the troubles, 
which began after Paramount Chief Moramouche Sekukuni II (since 
restored) was deposed and banished by the Government. Twenty-one 
Sekukunis were sentenced to death in May and now have appeals pending. 
Four further trials—murder, incitement to murder and public violence— 
are still to be heard. (Johannesburg Star, August 1.) 


Suspects and Trespassers Shot 


Police-sergeant N. Arlow, who thirteen times in twelve years’ service 
has shot African suspects in the execution of his duties and has had the 
killing decreed “‘justified’”” on each occasion, has been defended by the 
South African Chief of Police, General C. I. Rademeyer. (The Times, 
August 10.) 

A White farmer, Roger William Metelerkamp, was fined £120 or 
eighteen months’ imprisonment for shooting dead a Cape Coloured whom 
he caught trespassing on his farm. 

Metelerkamp was tried for murder but was found guilty of man- 
slaughter. Judge de Villiers said: “There is far too much shooting with rifles 
and under the least provocation. . . .” (Manchester Guardian, July 30.) 


Rent Day ‘‘Criminals”’ 


A massive slum clearance scheme in Moroka has left hundreds of 
former shanty-dwellers who cannot afford the rents for their new homes. 
In the squalor of Moroka they were paying rents of 10s. a month. Now, 
with the last of the shacks demolished, 10,000 families are paying around 
£2 10s. in the new council townships. 

A City Council official said that where a family earned low wages every 
effort was made to put them in one of the older townships, where there are 
sub-economic houses and rents. But there were not many vacancies. 
“. . . All the families have been glad of the move, and so far rent arrears 
seem hardly worse than anywhere else.” (Johannesburg Star, July 21 and 
23.) | 


Call to Afrikaners 


A call to Afrikanerdom to take world opinion into account and to re 
orientate its spiritual and political values was made by the chairman of the 
Akademie vir Wetenskap en Kuns, Dr. F. J. de Villiers, at the opening of the 
academy’s golden jubilee celebrations at Stellenbosch. 

Dr. de Villiers said that the Afrikaner must provide his own “‘hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’. The concept of “‘kafferwerk” had crept 
into the language and thought of the Afrikaner and was an “ulcer” in the 
structure of the volk. He asked for positive steps to encourage organized 
immigration of “Protestant citizens from our countries of origin in 
Western Europe”. In this way South Africa could supplement its numbers 
with “work-loving Europeans who would be, in every way, a gain for out 
country and who could adapt themselves to our accepted and proved 
principles”. 

Afrikaners had to realize that the eyes of the world were on them. Ii 
was not enough to say that nations were interfering with South Africa’ 
internal affairs. World opinion was today a powerful force and had to be 
taken into account. (Johannesburg Star, July 27.) 
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**Ambassador of Goodwill’’ 


Churchmen, educationists and civic leaders headed an angry protest 
against the continuation of school lectures by Mr. Tom Boydell, a former 
South African Cabinet Minister. Mr. Boydell, who is South Africa’s self- 
appointed “Ambassador of Goodwill”, speaks on the racial policies of the 
Government. 

The New South Wales Minister for Education, Mr. R. J. Heffron, said 
he had invited Mr. Boydell to discuss the subject matter of his lecture and 
was satisfied Mr. Boydell’s lecture contained nothing objectionable. 

The secretary of the Students Representative Council at Sydney 
University, Mr. R. J. Wallace, said that Mr. Boydell had lunched with 
members of the council and outlined his lectures to them. “We have no 
doubt of Mr. Boydell’s sincerity, but we feel that his lectures will sow the 
seeds of racial discrimination in the minds of schoolchildren,” Mr. 
Wallace said. 

On receiving an order not to address any more New South Wales 
schools, Mr. Thomas Boydell commented that he had been “sacrificed on 
an altar of tyranny and intolerance”. He added: “It is not the Govern- 
ment’s fault. I have been put down by the two P’s—priests and the Press.” 
(Pretoria News, May 22 and 25.) 

The decision to ban Mr. Boydell’s talk was taken after a motion in 
favour of the ban put to New South Wales teachers had been passed by 
145 votes to five. The general secretary of the Teachers’ Federation, 
Mr. H. S. Morrington, said Mr. Boydell had been recommended by the 
Commonwealth Office of the Education and the Royal Empire Society. 

“Apparently he was taken on face value,” Mr. Morrington added. (Pretoria 
| News, May 23.) 


South West Africa 


U.N. Discussions 


Mass public appeals in all countries, including “peaceful demonstrations”, 
in a more determined effort to “persuade” South Africa to place South 
West Africa under United Nations trusteeship, were proposed at the 
United Nations last week. The idea was one of several put forward in the 
General Assembly’s Committee on South West Africa by the delegate of 
Ethiopia, Dr. Tesfaye Gebre-Egzy. In the course of the general debate 
several delegates expressed regret that South Africa had not heeded re- 
peated appeals by the General Assembly to place the territory under 
trusteeship. Concern was voiced at reported conditions there, and it was 
emphasized that the need for U.N. supervision was, as the representa- 
tive of Indonesia put it, “more urgent than ever”. South Africa originally 
administered South West Africa under a mandate from the League of 
Nations. The Government has declared repeatedly that it does not 
recognize the authority of the United Nations on matters concerning the 
Territory. The committee is preparing its report to the forthcoming session 
of the Assembly, opening in New York on September 15. (U.N. Information 
Centre, August 4.) 


Student’s Passport Confiscated 


Mr. Hans Beukes, who comes from the Rehoboth District of South 
West Africa, where his father is a farmer, applied to the United Nations 
for a hearing, saying that he had won a three-year scholarship to study at 
the University of Oslo. A passport had been granted to him, but when he 
arrived (on June 24) at Port Elizabeth to embark for Norway his passport 
was taken away—and he had to stay at home. 

The United Nations Committee on South West Africa decided unani- 
mously to grant an oral hearing to him. 

The Johannesburg Star (July 24) said: ““Under the Departure from the 
Union Act of 1955, no South African citizen may leave the country without 
a passport. If he holds a British passport he must possess an exit permit. 

“Technically, it is possible for almost anybody to get out without the 
necessary documents, but on return he faces the chances of a prosecution, 
with a heavy maximum penalty. 

“Mr. Beukes is believed to be at present in Bechuanaland. This cannot 


help him to overcome the Union’s passport laws, however. He would not 
commit an offence by going to Bechuanaland, if he had done so, because 
the Protectorates are excluded from the provisions of the Departure from 
the Union Act. 

“But if Mr. Beukes left South Africa without permission either to 
attend the United Nations committee hearing, or to go on to Oslo for his 
three-year scholarship course, he would become something of a political 
refugee, who could not return to his own country without the prospects of 
a prosecution.” 

His father, Mr. H. C. Beukes, said : “Nobody outside Rehoboth realizes 
how badly we are being treated. We want to be under the guardianship of 
the United Nations. Our Reserve is in fact an independent area but the 
Administration’s policy seems to be to destroy it by impoverishing it so that 
ultimately the 15,000 Rehobothers will become the labourers on, and not 
the owners of, the land.” 

The major part of the Rehobothers’ income is derived from hiring the 
land to White farmers. This brings in about £22,000 a year. But the 
Administration has ordered that the White people who are hiring the land 
must be ejected from the Rehoboth Reserve. “Consequently a big source of 
income is drying up,” said Mr. Beukes. “At the same time the Administra- 
tion is allowing more White businessmen to enter the reserve, with the 
result that there is a financial gain for the Whites and a total loss to the 
inhabitants. 

““Much of our land has already been wrongfully taken away from us as 
shown by the de Villiers report in 1926. No criminal laws are applied in 
the area, so the Rehobothers have no protection against criminal assault, 
burglary and other criminal offences.” (Johannesburg Star, July 28.) 


WEST AFRICA 
Cameroons, British 


U.N. Plebiscite 


AN editorial in West Africa (May 16) discussed the importance of the 
plebiscite due at the end of this or the beginning of next year to the future 
of the Cameroons. Whether major changes would be made in the adminis- 
tration depended first on the plebiscite, secondly on the amount of aid the 
United Kingdom would be prepared to give the Territory, if the plebiscite 
resulted in continued United Kingdom Trusteeship; and thirdly on the 
readiness of French Cameroons leaders to admit the Southern Cameroons 
to the sort of federal association which Mr. Foncha, the new Southern 
Cameroons Premier, and his friends want. 

““Nobody in the Territory seems to doubt that if the voters are asked 
only to choose between immediate unity with the French Cameroons or 
continued association with Nigeria, the Southern Cameroons would go 
with Nigeria; or that if the choice was between independent Nigeria or 
continued United Kingdom trusteeship, the Territory would leave Nigeria. 
So the result of the plebiscite will be decided less by campaigns in the 
Southern Cameroons than by campaigns at next September’s United 
Nations General Assembly, which, if Southern Cameroons leaders fail to 
agree on them (agreement is unlikely), has to decide which questions are 
to be put in the plebiscite. 

“The United Nations campaign will be bitter. Both independent 
African and some Asian States, and the Soviet Bloc, will strongly oppose 
extension of United Kingdom trusteeship as disguised colonialism, 
although this is the policy of Mr. Foncha who, before he won the general 
election in January, was the anti-colonialists’ hope because he talked of 
unity with the French Cameroons.” 

The Prime Minister wants his people to be asked, like the people of the 
Northern Cameroons, only if they want Nigeria or continued trusteeship. 
Dr. Felix Moumie, exiled leader of the U.P.C. of the French Cameroons, 
will probably persuade the African States, and other states will concur, 
that unity of the two Cameroons is the great question. 

“Dr. Endeley, now leader of the Southern Cameroons Opposition, will 
agree with that—but only because he knows as well as Mr. Foncha that in 








a straight choice the voters will support the Opposition’s policy of joining 
Nigeria. 

“If then, Dr. Moumie is successful at the United Nations he may drive 
the Southern Cameroons into Nigeria’s arms by pressing prematurely the 
issue of unification (though by then some Federal leaders may be tired of 
the Territory’s attitude and refuse to accept its accession); but if the ques- 
tion of immediate unity is excluded from the plebiscite, it is likely that there 
will be a secession from Nigeria, and continued trusteeship—though 
whether by October 1960, Mr. Foncha’s younger followers will readily 
accept this status, which is in fact ‘colonial’, is another matter.” 

Dr. Moumie, described as a prohibited immigrant by the Federal 
Government of Nigeria, was refused permission to land in the country on 
May 23, and returned to Accra. (Manchester Guardian, May 24, 1959.) He 
told a Press conference at Accra that the British and French were trying to 
prevent Cameroonian independence. ““The amnesty which was so much 
talked of in the Cameroons was only a trap by which the administering 
authorities wished to put an end to the Cameroon people’s desire for an 
effective independence.” (West Africa, June 6, 1959.) 

A Middle East paper reports Dr. Moumie’s expulsion from Cairo. He 
has now removed his headquarters to Conakry. 


Because of the opposition of the new Southern Cameroonian Govern- 
ment, no representatives will sit in the new Nigerian House of Representa- 
tives and there will be no Minister from the Territory. Sir James Robertson, 
Governor-General of Nigeria, will, therefore, in his capacity as High 
Commissioner, “‘administer” the Southern Cameroons. The Federal 
Government will still have to provide money and staff for the Cameroons, 
and since, whatever the result of the plebiscite, the Trust Territory will 
not be separated from Nigeria until October 1960, there will have to be 
financial provision for the Cameroons in the 1960-61 estimates. There has 
already been discontent that the Federation should continue to subsidize 
an area that wants nothing to do with it, since the present cost of main- 
taining services there is estimated at about £4 million a year. In addition 
to revenue subsidies, the Federal Government has spent considerable 
capital in the Southern Cameroons and invested large sums in the C.D.C. 

Although the United Kingdom is pledged to aid the Southern Came- 
roons, the remanning of its Civil Service after Nigerian withdrawal raises 
considerable problems. Expatriate Civil Servants might be available, but it 
is thought that if the Cameroons become a refuge for those Europeans 
who have already accepted retirement compensation from Nigeria, rela- 
tions between the two areas might become very embittered. (West Africa, 
June 13.) 


Development Corporation 


The Annual Report of the Corporation indicates that 1958 has shown 
sound agricultural progress and a development of long-term crops, while 
intensive cultivation of bananas resulted in the highest yield per acre ever 
recorded. Rubber, palm oil and cocoa also had record production 
figures; tea is once more under production. Amounts paid over to the 


Southern Cameroonian Government in taxation, rents and profits totalled 
£501,500. 


Congo Republic 


Election Results 


THE Democratic Union for the Defence of African Interests (U.D.D.1.A.) 
led by Abbé Fulbert Youlou, retained the majority in the general elections 
held on June 15. The U.D.D.L.A. won forty-nine seats against the African 
Socialist Movement (M.S.A.) who won twelve. M. Jacques Opargault, the 
M.S.A. leader, conducted his Party’s campaign from prison where he is 
awaiting trial on a charge of helping to instigate the riots in February.’ 
(Manchester Guardian, June 16.) 

The franchise in the Congo Republic is given to men and women over 
23 years of age who are able to read and write French. 
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Dahomey 


Election Results 


M. Husert MaGa! was unanimously elected Prime Minister of an all- 
Party Government. His Party, the Rassemblement Democratique Daho- 
meen, holds only twenty-two of the seventy seats. Both other parties, the 
U.D.D.-R.D.A. and the P.R.D., are represented in the Government. 
(West Africa, May 30.) 


Gabon 
World Bank Loan 


Tue World Bank announced a loan equivalent to £12°5 million for the} 
development of extensive high-grade manganese deposits. The loan will | 
help to finance equipment and transport services for mining operation to 
carry ore to the port of Pointe Noire in the Congo Republic. The opening 
up of Gabon’s manganese deposits will diversify the Republic’s export 
products and provide an important new source of foreign exchange 
earnings. (U.N. Press Release, July 7.) 


Gambia 


Possibility of Constitutional Changes 
Mr. LENNOx-Boyp, the Colonial Secretary, visited Bathurst and after 
meeting with delegates of the political parties and Protectorate Chiefs said 
that the British Government would agree to constitutional changes 
“consistent with Gambia’s needs” in time to allow elections in May 1960. 
There was a disturbance by a crowd of 250 or more: stones were 
thrown and the police drew their batons. Mr. Lennox-Boyd emphasized 
that he had “closed no door” and said that he would await in London a 
dispatch from the Governor setting out recommendations for constitutional 
change in the light of the discussions he had had. (West Africa, June 20.) 


Ghana 
Press Relations 


A Group of journalists and newspaper workers, forming the National 
Union of Printers and Newspaper Workers, have adopted a resolution 
calling on the Government to apply the Preventive Detention Act against 
any journalist publishing items against the interests of the State. This: 
would apply to those who “in the opinion of the Government are guilty 
of the grave offence of disseminating information and expressing opinions | 
likely to undermine the security of the State”’. (Daily Telegraph, June 2.) 

Mr. Kofi Baako, Minister of Information, has accused the Daily 
Telegraph and the Manchester Guardian of frequently criticizing “destruc- 
tively” Ghana and other African countries. He told a Press conference that 
“those foreign newspapers which criticize measures which the Ghana 
Government took since independence to ensure security and stability 
within the framework of democracy should first acquaint themselves of the 
full facts of the situation here before publishing their one-sided reports 

. we have found that many newspapers abroad, regarded in their own 
countries as sensible and responsible, behave in a grossly irresponsible way 
so far as Ghana is concerned. He went on to say that the fundamental 
policy of the Ghana Government “has been in the past continually mis- 
represented by the Press abroad” and denied that the new Bill making it 
possible to prosecute Ghana citizens found reporting false stories about 
Ghana and the Government would affect the freedom of the Press. It 
would on the contrary enhance it, because “freedom can operate success- 
fully only in an atmosphere of responsibility”. (Manchester Guardian, 
June 24.) 
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The Ministry of Information complained that The Times had created 
an intolerable situation by publishing ahead of release time, the Granville 
Sharp Report and the Government White Paper. (Manchester Guardian, 
June 26.) 

Mr. Russell Howe, who was deported from Ghana on June 2, was 
accused by the Minister of Information of “constantly sending inaccurate 









































« reports about Ghana to his papers”. He represented such papers as the 
aho- Sunday Times, Washington Post and Paris Presse. 

, the West Africa (June 6) observed that it would be difficult for Ghana to 
7 object to his general political attitude, judging by his recent book Black 
Star Rising, which is enthusiastic for the new forces in Africa. Mr. Howe 
issued a statement denying categorically that the Minister of Information 
had previously impugned his veracity, and suggested that the deportation 

was due to personal malevolence. (The Times, June 5.) 
The Ministry of Information stated that the Government imposed no 
restriction on the opinions which foreign correspondents expressed and that 
r the} no censorship on the messages sent by correspondents existed in Ghana. 
will) In return, the Government expects that correspondents would take the 
yn to™ normal steps to check the accuracy of the facts they reported. The state- 
ning § ment specifically complained of two messages sent by Mr. Howe to the 
sport Sunday Times concerning a Cabinet reshuffle and the attitude of Ghana 
ange towards the All-Africa Peoples Conference Steering Committee which were 
not only inaccurate but “likely to provoke serious dissatisfaction in 
Ghana” and prove “gravely damaging to the relations of Ghana with other 

} African States”. (Ghana Today, June 24.) 
The Granville Sharp Commission 
The Commission of Inquiry appointed last January to inquire into an 
alleged plot to assassinate Dr. Nkrumah issued a majority report. 
after} Although the Commissioners agreed unanimously that Mr. R. Amponsah 
s said and Mr. K. Apaloo, two Opposition members, were “engaged in a con- 
anges§ spiracy to carry out at some future date in Ghana an act for an unlawful 
60. purpose, revolutionary in character”, the chairman, Mr. Justice Granville 
were® Sharp, disagreed with the conclusions of Sir Tsibo Darku, chairman of the 
asized} Tema Development Corporation, and Mr. Charles, a Senior Magistrate, 
don a§ that these two men were engaged together with Mr. Awaitey and Mr. 
tional Mensah Anthony in a plot to interfere with the life and liberty of Dr. 
0.) Nkrumah or to carry out a coup d’ état. 

In a White Paper? (June 25), the Government accepted the majority 
report and stated that though it had naturally considered with great care 
the reasons for the dissent, it did not believe that the incident investigated 
by the Commission could be looked at in isolation; nor did it consider that 
it was merely coincidence that one of the chief conspirators, Mr. R. 
Amponsah, was secretary-general of the Opposition Party and another was 

ational formerly deputy leader. Although the Commission found unanimously 
lution} that Dr. Busia and the Opposition were not involved the Government 
against § believed that “what Amponsah and Apaloo did was merely one particular 
>. This® act in a general course of anti-democratic and unparliamentary activity 
; guilty § organized by leading elements of the Opposition with the object of over- 
1nlONs § throwing the Government by violence. The evidence for this is not to be 
2.) found in the report of the Commission but rather in the history of events 
Daily} over a long period of time. 

lestruc- The White Paper then gave a long summary of events which began with 
ice that} the Opposition’s realization that they could not achieve power by demo- 
Ghana§ cratic means, “particularly evidenced” by the decision not to contest 
tability § regional elections and by the boycott of the national assembly. There was 
s of the reliable evidence that one foreign Power had promised £1 million towards 
reports§ the plan to overthrow the Government. If an Opposition decided upon 
cir OWN § such a conspiratorial course “‘it is likely to obtain a degree of support from 
ble way § outside the country which would not be anything like so readily forth- 
amental§ coming in one of the more developed democracies of the world”. It 
lly mis- believed the Opposition Plan to be to seek foreign aid by “allegations of 
aking it} corruption known to those making them to be false and to incite mob 
$s about § violence in Ghana . . . money and material for revolutionary purposes 
ress. It} were to be sought from abroad and the help of those fundamentally 
veers opposed to African independence enlisted”. This situation the Govern- 
uardian, 





*Report of the Granville Sharp Commission. Government Printer, Accra, 5s. 
*Statement by the Government. Government Printer, Accra, Is. 
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ment was determined to tolerate no longer and would treat with the utmost 
severity any attempt to overthrow the Government by force. “The Pre- 
ventive Detention Act will be used where necessary to deal with any 
individual whatever his position, if it is considered in the national interest 
necessary to do so.” (The Times, June 24.) 

The Times (June 24) described the Granville Sharp Report as “long, 
complex and inconclusive”. The Government in accepting the majority 
report draws the inference that it must be equipped to proceed against its 
supposed enemies without restraint of the criminal code. The Government 
expresses its strong suspicion that Dr. Busia and Mr. Dombo, the Leader 
and Deputy Leader of the Opposition, were to some extent privy to the 
plot. The editorial pointed out that opposition is rooted in repudiation of 
a unitary State as against a plural society expressed in regionalism, and 
warns that measures “enacted to strengthen the authority of the central 
Government must be scrutinized to see whether they are designed for the 
security of the State or that of the party at present in the majority. . . . No 
one who cares for liberty and the rule of law can watch this rapid concen- 
tration of coercive authority without concern.” 

The Daily Telegraph (June 26) suggested that since the White Paper 
sought to discredit the entire Parliamentary Opposition, including Dr. 
Busia, against whom no shred of evidence was found, the Commission’s 
report was being used somewhat unscrupulously as a political weapon not 
only to beat the Opposition but to make the beating seem right and proper. 

Mr. Charles Harbord, a retired judge and senior lecturer at the Ghana 
School of Law, said on the radio: “We can all be thankful that Govern- 
ment has nipped in the bud a very discreditable and dangerous conspiracy 
against the peace of Ghana and that it intends to stand no nonsense from 
anyone in the future.” (Ghana Daily Graphic, June 27.) 


New Laws 


The Government White Paper proposed amendment of the law to clear 
the way for the trial of those accused of revolutionary activities on a charge 
of treason, carrying the death penalty. At present “‘to commit an act for 
an unlawful purpose revolutionary in character is not an offence under the 
Ghana criminal code”, but the Government “believes that it will be 
universally conceded that any State is entitled to detain any person who 
has been found engaging in such revolutionary activities. . . . The present 
law of treason dates from the mid-nineteenth century. It is today entirely 
inappropriate and out of date and makes it difficult to bring before the 
Court cases which should be dealt with by trial rather than detention under 
the Preventive Detention Act. . . . Recent cases before the courts have 
shown that the existing penalties for sedition are insufficient. . . . The 
Government proposes to introduce legislation providing that sedition must 
be punished by imprisonment for a period of not less than five years.” The 
Government takes a most serious view of a “so-called petition” to the 
Acting Governor-General recently submitted by Dr. Busia and other 
leading members of the Opposition. This, it is stated, contained a number 
of demonstrably false accusations against Ministers and was, to the 
Government’s knowledge, known to be false by those responsible for its 
production. The Government had learnt of an attempt to secure the publi- 
cation in the foreign Press, and in view of this attempt to undermine abroad 
the credit of Ghana, the Government proposed to bring forward legisla- 
tion. This would provide for imprisonment on conviction of any person 
found to have circulated deliberately either in Ghana or abroad a statement 
affecting the credit or good faith of Ghana which they knew to be false. 
(Ghana Today, June 24.) 

Legislation was also proposed giving the police wider powers when 
investigating offences against the State. This measure entitled the Investi- 
gation of Crime Bill, would authorize the Attorney-General to “direct any 
person to furnish information for the purpose of detecting the commission 
of offences against the State or certain subversive activities”. Penalties for 
failure to comply would be a maximum of two years imprisonment or, in 
the case of corporate bodies, fines up to £5,000. (The Times, June 15.) 


Press Comment 


After the publication of the Government statement on the Granville 
Sharp Commission, newspapers supporting Dr. Nkrumah’s Convention 
Peoples’ Party began a strong campaign for the banning of the Opposition 





group. Dr. Nkrumah’s own paper, the Evening News, published pictures 
of the two leading Opposition M.P.s, now detained, under the caption 
“Guilty Men”. An article entitled “Ghana has no place for a fratricidal 
Opposition” called on the Government to “smash this opposition im- 
mediately”. 

The Opposition paper Ashanti Pioneer alleged that the Government 
intended to ban the Opposition in order to achieve the one-party system of 
Guinea, and that propagandists would tour the country asking for indivi- 
duals and organizations to flood the Governor-General with petitions to 
“eliminate” the Opposition. (Daily Telegraph, May 28.) 

Opposition View 

Dr. Busia, Leader of the Opposition, who arrived in London with his 
wife and children on June 29, said he had reason to fear his life might be 
in danger. But he also emphasized that his lecture tour and visit to Europe 
had been arranged at the beginning of the year. (Daily Telegraph, July 1.) 
Dr. Busia told reporters that “you take a big risk in being a member of the 
Opposition in Ghana”. Ghana was rapidly becoming. a dictatorship and 
the Government was trying to wipe out the Opposition. He did not yet 
know whether he would return to Ghana, but if he felt he were needed, he 
would return. (Ghana Daily Graphic, June 30, July 1.) 

Although Dr. Busia stated that he was considering retiring from politics, 
he said that he could not make a final decision until his colleagues in 
Ghana had decided on their own position. He had given up academic life 
to enter politics because he felt it his duty. If his colleagues could manage 
without his leadership, he would like to return to it. (Manchester Guardian, 
June 30.) In the meantime, the Opposition Party leaders have cabled Dr. 
Busia asking him to clarify his position, since rumours of his intended 
resignation had had a damaging reaction. 

Mr. Kofi Baako, Minister of the Interior, is quoted as saying that Dr. 
Busia’s resignation would have no serious effect on Parliament because he 
“never interested himself in Parliamentary affairs”. (Daily Telegraph, 
June 30.) 

It was subsequently announced that Dr. Busia had been disqualified 
from membership of the National Assembly in accordance with the Act, 
passed earlier this year, providing that a member who is absent from 
twenty consecutive meetings without the Speaker’s permission loses his 
seat. 

By-Elections 

An Opposition candidate for the parliamentary by-election was 
arrested by the police while on the way to file his nomination papers on 
May 20 and was detained until the time-limit for filing had expired. As a 
result the Government (C.P.P.) candidate secured the seat without a con- 
test. The by-election was caused by the unseating of Mr. K. Apaloo, the 
Opposition chief spokesman on financial matters. Mr. Richardson, 
general secretary of the Opposition Party, said the matter had been taken 
up with the Commissioner of Police and was being investigated. The 
Opposition, he said, considered the action of the police to be sabotage 
calculated to prevent their candidate from filing his nomination papers 
and securing the Government Party candidate an unopposed return. 
(Manchester Guardian, May 21.) 

The by-election in Sekyere West, caused by the unseating of Mr. R. 
Amponsah, was won by the Government candidate, Mr. Kwaku Bonsu, 
by a majority of 5,687. No members of the United Party were present at 
the count. The campaign was full of incidents with clashes in which a 
number of people were wounded; the candidates were also attacked. 
Thirty-eight people later appeared before an Ashanti magistrates court. 

The Opposition candidate, Kwasi Agyarko, sent a letter to the Govern- 
ment asking for a cancellation of the by-election “because of violence that 
had disrupted all aspects of the elections”. Dr. Busia alleged that he had 
received telephone calls complaining of intimidation of supporters and 
polling agents of the United Party. In return the C.P.P. candidate accused 
the United Party of organizing groups of young men to throw stones at 
his Party’s supporters. (Manchester Guardian and Ghana Daily Graphic, 
June 11.) 


Prime Minister Criticizes University College 


In an address marking the 10th anniversary of the C.P.P., of which he 











































is life chairman, Dr. Nkrumah criticized the University College of Ghana, 
where over 90 per cent of the students were maintained by Government 
grants, yet it was a breeding ground for unpatriotic and anti-Government 
elements. The staff bore a heavy responsibility for the anti-Government 
atmosphere which prevailed. We do not intend to see these institutions 
which are supported by millions of pounds produced out of the sweat and 
toil of the common people continue to be centres of anti-Government 
activities . . . there are Ghanian traitors plotting with foreign agents to 
launch a new coup d’état . . . imperialists are resorting to all sorts of 
stratagems, even using some Africans who cannot imagine Africa existing 
without some kind of political and economic attachment to Europe. 
(Ghana Daily Graphic, June 13.) 


Budget Speech 

Mr. Gbedemah, in his Budget speech (July 2), stated that the unfavour- 
able balance of trade was reversed last year. There was a surplus of £108 
million. This was achieved by an increase of £13-8 (?) million in the value 
of exports, an increase of £10-4 million in invisibles and a decrease of £11 
million in imports. The value of food imports, especially in flour and rice 
had fallen considerably, while the value of cocoa and timber exports had 
increased. Gold production reached a record peace-time production in 
1958 (853,000 ounces or £10,602,000) and diamond production was one of 
the highest in the history of the industry. 
Mr. Gbedemah said: “We today stand on the threshold of a gigantic 
second development plan which if successfully translated into effect may 
well change the face of the country.” A total of nearly £224 million was 
provided.in the development estimates last year and there have been 
additional sums provided of almost £12} million. The total provided by 
Parliament for development projects in the year just ended is £39,205,807. 
Our revised estimate of expenditure for 1959-60 is £22 million of which 
£7} million is in respect of the second plan projects in advance. 
Paying tribute to the Bank of Ghana “for the very successful manner 

in which the new Ghana currency was issued during the year”, Mr. 
Gbedemah said that the operation had gone very smoothly. The old West 
African currency could still be exchanged although it was no longer legal 
tender; there was no truth in the rumour that the pound would be de- 
valued. (Ghana Daily Graphic, July 3.) 


Provisional Algerian Government Recognized' 


Ghana is to give de facto recognition to the “provisional Government of 
Algeria” based on Cairo. This Government has been recognized by most 
Arab and Communist-bloc countries. Ghana’s recognition is believed to 
be a rebuff to France after her rejection of Ghana’s note requesting that 
the proposed French atom bomb test in the Sahara be called off. (Daily 
Telegraph, July 10.) 


Ghana/Guinea 


ON his return from Guinea,? Dr. Nkrumah said that “the union between 
Ghana and Guinea is now established and unbreakable. It has laid the 
foundation for the unity and personality of Africa.” When they spoke of 
Africa for the Africans, they did not mean to drive out Europeans, but 
only colonial governments. There could be harmony between all peoples 
when Africa was free. 

Mr. Kofi Baako, Minister of Information and Broadcasting, at a news- 
paper conference during his visit to London, said: ““The struggle for free- 
dom for Africa should not be misunderstood to mean the ousting of 
Europeans.” At the same time Ghana rejected colonial rule and wanted to 
see Africa free and united. “Ghana values her link with the Common- 
wealth because she believes that the Commonwealth demonstrates by its 
existence the kind of relationship which we believe should exist between 
nations; a relationship in which all peoples, irrespective of race, creed and 
background, co-operate on a basis of complete equality for the common 
good.” Mr. Asafu-Adjaye, Ghana’s High Commissioner in London, re- 
iterated the same views to the International Press Institute in Berlin. 
(Ghana Daily Graphic, May 29.) | 


‘See p. 38. (Pan-African Affairs.) "DIGEST VI, 6. 
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Lord Home, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, who 
spent a week in Ghana at Dr. Nkrumah’s invitation to study details of the 
Ghana-Guinea Union, especially in relation to currency, citizenship and 
the Commonwealth, stated on his return that “union is certainly a long 
way off. I do not know how they intend to implement it.” On the chances 
of Guinea joining the Commonwealth, Lord Home said that if she wished 
to join, other members would have to be consulted first. (The Times, 
May 22.) 

E. W. Ashcroft (Daily Telegraph, June 9) suggested that Guinea was a 
danger spot as the Soviet back door into Africa, both via the vigorous 
commercial activities of the satellite countries and through her Marxist- 
trained Prime Minister. The Guinea-Ghana Pan-African movement could 
not only prove a powerful anti-European force, supported by the Com- 
munists, but could also be used to embroil France and England and per- 
haps drive Ghana out of the Commonwealth. 

Guinea’s Governing Party has declared that “the Republic will remain 
firm in its attitude of total neutrality between the opposing groups while 
remaining on the attack on the African front with a view to realizing the 
major objective of its struggle—African independence and unity”. This 
statement was issued to “stop any misunderstanding of the nature and 
links between Mali and Guinea and between Ghana and Guinea”. (West 
Africa, June 6.) 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, M.P., who visited Ghana at the invitation of the 
Prime Minister, told a Press conference that the Ghana-Guinea Union was 
a matter for those countries, but such an association would not interfere 
with Ghana being in the Commonwealth. (The Times, May 22.) He hoped 
that Ghana would stay in the Commonwealth “and help solve the prob- 
lems of African territories emerging into nationhood”. 


Liberia 
President Re-elected 


ELECTIONS were held on May 5 for the Presidency and the Legislature. 
More than 500,000 went to the polls, approximately 55 per cent of the 
voters. The result was an overwhelming victory by the retiring President, 
Mr. William V. S. Tubman, over his opponent, Dr. W. O. Davies Bright, 
and for Mr. Tubman’s Party, the True Whigs. 

Explaining the lack of political opposition, Mr. H. B. Cole, of the 
Liberian Information Service, said: “For a small nation, Liberia has suf- 
fered considerably from unstable and irresponsible opposition, which often 
appear only during election times and disappear when elections are over. 

“Liberia has long practised what today some newly emergent African 
States are just realizing, namely, that a parliamentary form of government 
must be modified in a small, weak, underdeveloped State, if that State is 
tosurvive. ... 

“Through their difficulties the Liberians discovered the painful truth 
that only in unity they could achieve those things they desired as a nation. 
This unity has made itself felt only during the Tubman era due to the 
enunciation of the Open Door and the National Unification policies. The 
Open Door policy brought economic prosperity. The National Unification 
policy united the people as never before and is the basis of stability preced- 
ing economic development. In recent times a monolithic Party has arisen 
in which all elements have united for the common good. Whatever 
opposition has emerged has been token rather than disruptive. 

“The real opposition in Liberia is within the Party itself, that is the 
Party in power, particularly during the Party Convention. During the 
recent Party Conventions in each county, territory and province, this 
became most evident. It is at the convention that the election is really 
fought.” (African and Colonial World, July.) 


Mali 
Fear of British Influence 


Mr. Mopiso-KeEITA, president of the Mali Federation, said in Paris that 
the need to resist the influence of the British Commonwealth in West 
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Africa was one of the reasons for the setting up of the Federation. . . . 

He said there were sound geographical, linguistic and economic reasons 
why the States of the community in West Africa should group together 
into a federation, of which he saw Mali as the first stage. But there was 
another reason, too: within a year, Nigeria, with its 35 million inhabitants, 
would be independent and it would be difficult for the small neighbouring 
West African States to avoid its attraction. The links of the Community 
might not be enough, and so African unity was perhaps the best means of 
resisting. 

He used a similar argument to justify Mali’s policy of friendship with 
Guinea, the one formerly French territory in West Africa which chose full 
independence rather than membership of the Community. There were two 
cold wars going on in West Africa, he said—one between Russia and the 
West, and the other between the French Community and the British 
Commonwealth. Guinea stood at the cross-roads of these pressures, 
solicited both by the Russians and by Ghana. He thought that a policy of 
friendship ad co-operation with Guinea on the part of Mali would be 
one of the best ways of drawing that country back towards the French 
orbit. Mali considered that it had the role of unfreezing relations between 
Guinea and France. (The Times, May 22.) 

Mr. Basil Davidson described Mali as “‘a brilliant exercise in African 
propaganda; it may at most be a first step towards intelligent reorganiza- 
tion of a large and populous part of Africa. As well as that it may yet 
prove to be a quintessential gift of France to Africa: a gift of that best and 
indestructible France which has moved freely and boldly among ideas— 
even while its governments and parliaments have been down in the slime 
of colonial wars. For the notion of union by free federation, overpassing 
nationalism and leaving chauvinistic mumbo-jumbo far behind, is in its 
essence a peculiarly French idea, a Jacobin idea.” He said it was so far a 
federation only by intent—little more, as things stand now, than a means 
of co-ordinating common services between Senegal and Soudan. He quoted 
M. Gabriel d’Arboussier as saying: “All the great (West) African States of 
our past were large or very large, and included many peoples. But what 
the organizers of those old feudal states did by conquest we in our day will 
do by federalism and by free consent.” 

Miss Hella Pick commented on the position of the autonomous 
republics of the French Community: “The republics are self-governing 
over a very wide area, with the Community, however, still responsible for 
foreign policy, defence, and economic policy. The Prime Ministers of all 
the African republics serve on the Community’s executive, which has so 
far met three times, and the republics will be entitled to representation on 
all sorts of organizations dealing with the matters reserved to the Com- 
munity. 

“Clearly, so far, France continues to have the decisive voice on 
Community subjects, but it is already obvious that most of the African 
Governments believe in the idea of ‘equal’ partnership with France, and 
will remain in the Community only if they have an increasingly effective 
say in such questions as foreign or economic policy. 

“The new French Constitution permits the grouping of some of the 
African Republics; and Mali is one such grouping. . . . 

““Mali’s survival depends less on constitutional recognition by General 
de Gaulle than on the way its present two Member States work the Mali 
Constitution. Is Mali sufficiently flexible to attract others and make an 
effective contribution to that African unity to which most African leaders 
now pay lip service: or will Mali simply harden into one more of the power 
blocs now developing in West Africa?” (Manchester Guardian, May 26 
and June 6.) 


Nigeria 
Technical Aid Agreement 


Mr. ALAN LENNOX-Boypb, the Colonial Secretary, held a conference 
with the Federal Prime Minister, the Governor-General and the Regional 
Premiers and Governors on May 25-26. Discussions were held concerning 
a possible Technical Aid Agreement to replace assistance under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act after Independence, and the use 





to which money still available under the Act should be put. The Act ceases 
to apply on October 1, 1960. 

Dr. N. Azikiwe told Press reporters that the conference had been “very 
successful” and had helped to “‘clear the air’’, especially since the Colonial 
Secretary made a firm statement on the question of “entrenching funda- 
mental human rights in the Constitution”. (News from Nigeria, May 30.) 


N.C.N.C. and the Electorate 


In his presidential address to the N.C.N.C. Convention, the president, 
Dr. Azikiwe, announced that the Party would contest all 138 seats in the 
south including Lagos. In the north, with its ally the N.E.P.U., it would 
contest only strategic constituencies where there was an even chance of 
winning. The election manifesto promised to establish parliamentary 
democracy throughout the Federation, to improve working conditions 
and equalize opportunity, to create a Mid-West State and to extend 
Federal boundaries thirty miles north, east, west and south of Lagos, and 
to test the validity of the banishment of the ex-Alafin of Oyo in the law 
courts. (News from Nigeria, June 10.) 


Nigerian Citizenship 
The ad hoc committee, set up by the Nigerian Constitutional Con- 
ference, has recommended in its report that no Nigerian should be liable 
to deportation or exclusion from Nigeria. On the question of Common- 
wealth citizenship, it was agreed that a common status should be accepted, 
but the decision on the rights to be conferred by such status was left to the 
Federal Legislature. (The Times, June 28.) 


Economic Affairs 


Trade returns published to the end of February 1959 show, for the 
second month running, a favourable balance of trade. Exports under the 
heading of “food” account for the largest increase in domestic exports. 
The total volume of cocoa exports for February was 20,519 tons, com- 
pared with 8,940 tons in February 1958. Exports of other raw produce also 
show an increase over last year’s figures. The total value of exports during 
the first two months of 1959 was £15-6 million compared with £13-3 
million last year. (News from Nigeria, June 6.) 

Regional governments appear to have abandoned opposition to the 
plantation system; the number of commercial plantation concerns has 
increased from three to ten since 1952 and thirty-eight new estates of some 
125,000 acres have come into being. Though some are Nigerian owned, 
the most successful and efficient are controlled by overseas firms, such as 
the 20,000-acre Dunlop plantation in Eastern Nigeria. Plantations may 
help to stop the drift to the town, since there is more scope for the literate 
younger generation to find skilled jobs and social amenities on a well-run 
plantation than in the old peasant farms. Unilever has made a start with 
six young Nigerians in managerial positions. 

A recent pamphlet published by the Plantation Association points out 
that one of the main deterrents to plantation development is the existing 
system of land tenure and the problems of establishing title to land 
acquired. (West Africa, May 30.) 

The Eastern Regional Minister of Welfare, Mr. E. A. Chime, has told 
the annual conference of the Nigeria Employers’ Consultative Association, 
that the gradual displacement of subsistence farming by wage employment 
is more noticeable in Eastern Nigeria than elsewhere in the Federation. A 
number of labour problems were already arising. Trade unions, long 
established in the region, had an important part to play, but there was no 
equivalent employers’ association to which he could turn for a collective 
view of the problems which he and the Minister of Labour had to solve. 
{News from Nigeria, May 23.) 

The Eastern Regional Co-operative Bank, established in 1955, with a 
membership of fifty-two societies and a capital of £6,193 has made 
tremendous progress and now has a membership of eighty-three, a working 
capital of £78,141 and a net surplus of £1,141. (News from Nigeria, May 
16.) 


Foreign Investment 


Nigeria is to receive a loan of £200,000 from the United States Govern- 
ment to assist in the establishment and development of industrial enter- 
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prises of a productive character. A further loan of £285,715 will assist 
developing new warehouses in Lagos. 

Mr. Charles Miller, trade expert of the U.S. Trade Mission, addressi 
businessmen in Ibadan, warned against large-scale importation of co 
sumer goods, which might turn the balance of trade against Nigeria. | 
suggested that Nigeria should investigate the U.S.A. as a source of sup} 
for consumer and capital goods. The United States stood for the remo 
of obstacles in the way of international trade which tend to lower t 
standard of life. (News from Nigeria, May 27.) 

An agreement for the exploitation of Nigeria’s oil resources has be 
signed between the Federal Government and the Shell B.P. Petrole 
Company of Nigeria. The Company has spent nearly £50 million in pr 
pecting operations. The parties will take a fifty-fifty share in the 1 
profits. Twelve and a half per cent royalties on the value of oil produc 
will also be paid. The agreement, which covers North East and W 
Nigeria, is for thirty years. (Daily Telegraph, June 2.) 


Action Group and the Electorate 


At a Press conference at Ibadan, the Premier of Western Nigeria, a 
leader of the Action Group, Chief Obafemi Awolowo, announced 
fourteen-point programme, if his Party wins the Federal elections to 
held this year. It included the creation of new States, comprehensive soc 
service schemes, full employment and a minimum wage scheme and | 
development of rural areas. 

The Minister of Health, Mr. J. Adigun, has announced the expendit 
of £70,000 for community projects in the region. (News from Nige 
May 13.) 

; Problems Facing N. Region 


An article in the Economist (June 13), points out the urgent need 
capital and technical aid in a region with 18 million people who have 
average cash income of £17 per head. Self-government now disqualifies 
region for further C.D. and W. Aid, of which it has had £18 million si 
1940, and it cannot hope to borrow more than another £10 million 
finance a new development plan after 1960. The article suggests that if 
is not forthcoming, an area which has always been extremely friendly 
Britain may follow the path of other Islamic countries. 

The same article points out that the new code of law, by which for 
first time a man will know exactly what his offence is and the pens 
attached, has not yet come up for examination by the northern legislatt 
Suspicion has been aroused that the emirs intend to postpone the Bill u 
after self-government, and then get it defeated so that the existing Sha 
law may continue to be enforced in all its harshness. Even if the C 
becomes law it is estimated that it may take until 1970 for a northern 
to be trained by British judges. 


Eastern Premier’s Speech 


Dr. Azikiwe, speaking in London, said that on achieving independe 
the domestic policy of Nigeria would be framed on the assumption 1 
Nigeria shall continue to be a parliamentary democracy. The Governm 
of Nigeria shall exercise power so long as it retains the confidence of 
legislature. It would express its belief in parliamentary democracy 
government by discussion, based on the consent of the governed, wh 
will is collectively expressed by the majority of the duly accredited rey 
sentatives of an electorate that is based on a universal adult suffrage wi 
votes by secret ballot at periodic elections. 

“By adhering to the rule of law, Nigerians would be made impervi 
to the forms of arbitrariness which are a speciality of power-dr 
politicians. We should ensure the independence of the judiciary 
insulate the Civil Service, the police and the armed forces from be 
subverted for political ends. All Nigerians should be equal before the 
and justice should be done without fear or favour. Discrimination sh« 
not be practised on account of race or tribe or creed or station in life 
Nigerian should be free to enjoy citizenship rights and privileges anyw1 
in Nigeria without molestation. 

“It has been necessary for me to spotlight these personal and « 
liberties because in Nigeria today, the Government of the Western Reg 
dominated by the Action Group, has traduced and defiled democrac 
many respects: it has enacted a law denying Nigerians the right of 
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speech vide the Chiefs Law, 1957; it has exiled a Nigerian without a fair 
and impartial trial, vide the case of the Alafin of Oyo; it has confiscated 
the property of a Nigerian, who happens to be leader of the Party in 
opposition to that Government without compensation. This reference is 
to my property at Ikeja. No Government which believes in a rule of law 
would commit any of these extra-legal acts and no Government which 
respects human dignity will deprive its citizens of their private property. 

“Now, this particular Government is controlled by Nigerians, and the 
political party which supports it is contesting the forthcoming Federal 
elections, and it has left a false impression on the outside world that it is a 
harbinger of democracy in Nigeria, whilst in reality it is systematically 
destroying democracy as a force in our national life. By reciting these 
undemocratic acts it does not necessarily mean that Nigerians will be 
incapable of governing themselves. But it does mean that on the attain- 
ment of independence, a great majority of Nigerians will expect, and they 
have every right to expect, the Government of the day to maintain high 
standards of efficiency and justice, as Nigerians have been used to experi- 
ence under the British. This is a great responsibility which we cannot 
shirk. We must on no account substitute foreign domination with native 
tyranny. We should make democracy a living reality in our nation, other- 
wise all our struggles for freedom would have been in vain.” 

On foreign policy Dr. Azikiwe said: “We should reckon with our 
British connexion and our unanimous desire to become full-fledged 
members of the British Commonwealth in accordance with the Statute of 
Westminster. The Commonwealth is an institution which buttresses the 


+ crusade for peace and international co-operation. It is unique as a world- 
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wide association of peoples in which extraneous factors such as race, nation- 
ality, creed and way of life give way to a common sense of fellowship. It is a 
political union without uniformity of action or regimentation of policy. 
Nevertheless it acts as a forum for lessening misgivings and increasing 
economic and social well-being of its members. The association is based on 
friendship and goodwill and its members are bound together by common 
allegiance. 

“We should continue to remain in the British Commonwealth as long 
as the majority of its members are friendly disposed towards us and as 
long as it is in our national interest to continue to remain therein. We 
should value our British connexion as a pearl of great price because it has 
enabled us to pass through an apprenticeship in the art and science of 
constitutional government; but we should not hesitate to remind Britain 
to be consistently democratic in its actions, particularly towards the 
dependent territories of Africa, if the good name of this great nation 
should be in danger of being besmirched by self-seeking politicians who 
would, in the name of enlightened self-interest, wield their giant’s strength 
without taking into consideration the grave issues of ethics and morality 
even in the realm of party politics. 

“We should consider applying for membership in the United Nations. 
We should adhere faithfully to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and co-operate with its specialized agencies. 

“We should join forces with the other members in maintaining the 
peace of the world and we should not abstain from seizing the opportunity 
to make our stand clear cut and unequivocal, especially where the funda- 
mental rights of man are violated in Africa or elsewhere. 

“We should assess the part we are to play in the Community of African 
States and other African territories. Ours should be a constructive role 
with the following objectives: the consummation of a United States of 
Africa to be realized by social, economic and political integration; the 
complete rejection of racial bigotry and any attempt to fasten upon 
Africans or peoples of African descent the badge of racial inferiority; 
the jettisoning of tribalism as a means of attaining political ends; and align- 
ment of interest with colonial territories in Africa which would lead 
ultimately to their political emancipation. 

“With respect to the exchange of diplomatic relations . . . On the 
basis of reciprocity, and in the first instance, we should establish High 
Commissions in London, Accra, Pretoria and New Delhi. This should 
strengthen our relationship with these Commonwealth countries. We 
should create embassies in all the independent African States, like Ethiopia, 


Guinea, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, and the United Arab 
Republic. 


“We should also exchange diplomatic relations with the African 
colonial Powers and with the United States, Japan, Italy, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Western Germany, Norway, Israel, and other countries with 
whom we have trade relations. 

“On the issue of maintaining diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 
or China, we should neither vacillate nor hesitate to do so, as long as we 
are financially able and as long as these great States are members of the 
United Nations or the family of nations, and exchange diplomatic relations 
with members of the British Commonwealth of Nations or with members 
of the United Nations.” ' 

Dr. Azikiwe said that Nigeria should co-operate with other independent 
African States. “The nature of such close co-operation need not delay 
sincere efforts to attain such a desirable goal, but we must be realistic in 
pursuing this matter lest we plunge the continent of Africa into a miasma 
of conflicting personal ambitions and clash of interests. 

“I would suggest that Nigeria, in the first instance, should explore with 
its nearest neighbours the possibility of a customs union. This will lead to 
abolition of tariffs between the two or more countries and it will encourage 
‘free trade’ in areas which may ultimately develop into a common market. 
With a free flow and interchange of goods, Nigeria and its neighbours 
would come closer in their economic relationship which is very funda- 
mental in human relations. 

“I would also suggest a gradual abolition of boundaries which demar- 
cate the geographical territory of Nigeria and its neighbours. The experi- 
ence of Canada and the United States has been encouraging and should 
be explored. Once travelling is permitted to flow freely, other things being 
equal, people will forget about physical frontiers and begin to concentrate 
on essential problems of living together. . . . 

“I believe that economic and social integration will enable Nigeria and 
its neighbours to bring to pass the United States of Africa, which is the 
dream of African nationalists. It will be capital folly to assume that hard- 
bargaining politicians who passed through the ordeal of victimization and 
the crucible of persecution to win their political independence will easily 
surrender their newly-won political power in the interest of a political 
leviathan which is populated by people who are alien to one another in 
their social and economic relations. It has not been possible in Europe or 
America, and unless Africa is different from other continents, the verdict 
of history on this score remains to be challenged and altered. 

“Lest there should be any mistaken notion of my stand on the align- 
ment of interests of African States, may I reiterate that I firmly believe in 
the attainment of an association or union of African States either on a 
regional or continental basis in the future.” 

Dr. Azikiwe recommended that Nigeria should use “its good offices to 
persuade African States which practise racial snobbery to mend their ways, 
and Nigeria should dissociate itself from organizations which condone the 
practice of race prejudice by their members.” 

He said the existence of colonies was no longer justified. “Science has 
demonstrated that no race is superior to another. History has shown that 
no race is culturally naked.” 

Of France’s reported plan to use the Sahara Desert as a site for testing 
its atomic bombs, he said: “I am not concerned in this lecture about the 
desirability or otherwise of using the atomic bomb as an instrument of war, 
but I am deeply concerned with the calculated attempt of a European 
State, which rules millions of Africans as colonial people, to seek to 
endanger the lives of millions of African people in its mad attempt to ape 
the Atom Powers.” 

He concluded by saying Nigeria looked forward to October 1, 1960, 
when it would join the family of nations as a sovereign, free and indepen- 
dent State. “Nigeria is part of Africa and a free Nigeria cannot be expected 
to be satisfied until Africa is free from foreign rule. Africa is on the march 
and our aspirations for a free society in our life-time are being transformed 
from fanciful dreams into realities of facts, which are both challenging and 
inspiring. 

“In the area of world politics, Nigeria should not seek to impose its 
leadership on Africa or elsewhere and it should not attempt to browbeat 
the rest of Africa or any nation to bend their knees in acknowledgement 
of the existence of a colossus that it is. Rather, a free Nigeria should dedi- 
cate itself to co-operate with Africa and the rest of the world towards the 
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maintenance of peace everywhere in the world, the revival of the stature 
of man everywhere in the world, and the extermination of man’s in- 
humanity to man everywhere in the world.” 


Sierra Leone 


Constitutional Conference in 1960 


AFTER discussions in Freetown with the Governor, Sir Maurice Dorman, 
the Premier, Sir Milton Margai and his colleagues, the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, said that he had noted the Ministers’ views that 
Sierra Leone should have early independence within the Commonwealth, 
and he had agreed with them that it would be desirable for discussion on 
further changes in the Constitution to take place in the early part of 1960. 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd also met the leaders of the Sierra Leone People’s Party 
(the Government Party), the United Progressive Party and the People’s 
National Party. 

During disorders which took place outside Government House in the 
course of the Colonial Secretary’s visit, eight men were arrested. Stones 
were thrown and the police used tear-gas. (West Africa, June 6 and 13.) 


Tchad 
Elections 


AT elections on May 31, the Popular Party of Tchad (P.P.T.-R.D.A.) 
gained fifty-seven seats against twenty-eight won by the Popular Move- 
ment (M.P.T.). M. Gabrielle Lisette, a West Indian, is leader of P.P.T. 
(nterafrique Presse, June 20.) 


Minister Resigns 

THE Minister of Justice, Mr. Anani Santos, resigned from his post. Mr. 
S. Olympio, the Prime Minister, said this followed accusations by M. 
Santos that the Government was “failing to settle differences between the 
ruling Party, Unity Togolais, and the Juvento, a youth movement in the 
country; not taking active interest in African affairs; pursuing a policy of 
Franco-Togolese friendship which Mr. Santos described as a “bad thing’.””* 

Mr. Olympio stated that there was no ideological difference between 
the Unity Togolais, of which he is the leader, and Juvento. He said that 
there was rather a strife among the leaders of the Juvento who were fighting 
for the movement’s leadership. (Ghana Daily Graphic, May 26.) 


Self-Rule 


France has informed the United Nations that the Trust Territory of 
Togoland is to become independent on April 27, 1960. M. Macques 
Kosciusko-Morizet, French representative to the Trusteeship Council, 
repeated the declaration already made by the French Minister of State that 
France would sponsor the admission of the independent State to the 
United Nations. 


PAN-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Independent African States and France 


A CONFERENCE Of Foreign Ministers from nine independent African 
States opened in Monrovia on August 5. The main item on its Agenda was 
consideration of the Algerian question. The independent African States 
who have recognized this provisional Government are Ghana, Sudan, 
Libya, Tunisia, Morocco and the United Arab Republic. (Accra Daily 
Graphic, July 10.) 

Immediately after the Algerian Provisional Government had been 
formed, an official of the French Foreign Ministry stated that recognition 
of the “rebel” Government would be regarded by the French Government 
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as an “unfriendly act”, and on July 17 it was confirmed that France would 
break off diplomatic relations with Ghana. 

There is mounting opposition in West and North Africa to France’s 
plan to carry out H-Bomb tests in the Sahara; at the Monrovia Conference 
a resolution was adopted which denounced “with the greatest indignation” 
the French decision to hold a nuclear test in the Sahara “or in any other 
part of Africa”. The resolution spoke of the need to obtain the support of 
the United Nations or of any other international organization to “avert 
the serious danger which overhangs the Sahara in particular, and the 
African people in general”. 

The French Embassy in Monrovia issued a statement to the Liberian 
Press pointing out that the tests are to take place “in a lonely and totally 
uninhabited area in the middle of the Sahara (about 1,720 miles from 
Monrovia)”. In Paris it was said that “‘exceptional” precautionary measures 
are being taken. (The Times, August 11.) 


African Club 


Reviewing the outcome of the Monrovia Conference, The Times 
(August 12) said: “Neither at Accra nor at Monrovia has any formal 
association been established. The states belong to no league, and have no 
secretarial machinery in permanent being. The centre for their consulta- 
tions, except on special occasions, is nowhere in Africa but at the United 
Nations Headquarters in New York. This informality, however, is not 
necessarily a source of weakness. The sentiment of being African and being 
independent is enormously strong—for the present almost strong enough 
on its.own to keep the heads of even the smallest and poorest countries 
above water—but it is not one that can be easily defined. . . . 

“But at least the nucleus of a club has been established, in which the 
old hands like Ethiopia and Liberia mix on terms of equality with new. 
comers like Ghana and Guinea. This can have the effect of making the 
plunge into independence less alarming for those African countries which 
are approaching the brink. It also gives the present club members a certair 
visible seniority, which they may find useful if some future members throw 
their weight about too much after election. . . . 

“There is no doubt that the idea of Saharan bomb tests touches « 
sensitive nerve, not so much because of any real radiation dangers bu 
because it seems a dramatic example of Europeans using Africa for thei 
dirty work. . . . 

“It is significant that, except from the delegate of the United Arat 
Republic, the Monrovia Conference heard no easy abuse of France. For 
the great imponderable which has been thrown into the African scale 
since the Accra Conference last year is the concept of the French Com 
munity. This at the same time offers various forms of independence to the 
whole region linking Muslim Africa and Black Africa (a chance of which 
Guinea has already taken advantage), and opens the way for every sort o} 
future power grouping. Even now many new strains and contradiction: 
can be seen. . . . There is little chance of their taking final shape as long 
as new independent States are all the time appearing to shift the balance of 


power.” 


GENERAL 


West African Economics Review 1958—59 


AT the annual general meeting of the Bank of West Africa, the chairman, 
Mr. Sylvester Gates, C.B.E., reviewed the economic situation in the area 
during 1958-59. 
Nigeria 

In the budget, increases in import and excise duties on petrol, diese 
fuel, cloth, motor vehicles, cigarettes, beer, spirits, and enamelware were 
approved to provide additional yearly revenue of about £74 million. These 
measures were designed to provide additional finance for the Government’ 
development plans, and at the same time to protect Nigeria’s balance o} 
payments position by discouraging the importation of certain categorie 
of consumer goods. The Capital Development Programme 1955-62 now 
revised to cost £148 million has been accelerated. Estimated expenditur 
during 1958-59 at £29 million compares with actual expenditure of £3¢ 
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million in the previous three years. The Government is to increase its 
payments to the development fund. It is to raise internal loans, to intro- 
duce a 20 per cent fiduciary element in the new Nigerian currency issue 
(estimated to provide £19 million) and to award major contracts on the 
basis of payment spread over a period of years. By these measures it hopes 
to reduce its remaining requirements to a little over £20 million, for which 
it will seek loans abroad. 

“Nigeria’s adverse trade balance for 1958 is estimated at £42 million as 
against £38 million in 1957. Private capital newly invested in Nigeria is 
estimated at £20 million in 1958 against £17 million in 1957 and £134 
million in 1956. One reason for this adverse balance was the importation of 
capital goods to a value of more than £30 million; another was the de- 
pressed world market price for groundnuts and cotton. The 1957-58 
Federal Budget envisaged a surplus of £724,610, but this figure is now 
estimated at £1} million. The 1958-59 estimates which envisage a total 
revenue of £76} million are expected to leave an estimated surplus of 
£850,000. 

The fall in world commodity prices has been a cause of concern for the 
Northern Region. The slump in tin resulted in the cutting down of pro- 
duction almost by half. The farmers’ income has shrunk not only as a result 
of a reduction of over £3 per ton in the local buying price of groundnuts, 
but also because adverse weather conditions reduced the volume of the 
groundnut crop from nearly 700,000 tons to approximately 520,000 tons 
and the cotton crop from 124,000 tons to 85,000 tons of seed cotton. This 
reduced tonnage must not, however, be regarded as indicative of the future 
level to be expected. 

The Northern Regional Marketing Board, which subsidized the 1957- 
58 crops by over £6 million has again drawn heavily upon its reserves to 
maintain local prices even at their reduced levels. Towards the end of 
March the world price for groundnuts rose appreciably. There are also 
signs of a revival in the demand for tin and columbite. The Western Region 
fared more favourably with its cocoa crop, and both the Western and 
Eastern Regions enjoyed a good market for palm products as a result of 
crop shortages in the Far East. The Nigerian Railway Corporation had a 
good year, showing an increased profit of £2 million. Work has begun on 
the first stage of the railway’s £20 million extension to Bornu, for which a 
loan of £10 million backed by the guarantee of the United Kingdom, was 
obtained from the World Bank. In July the Government expects to be 
ready to introduce the new Nigerian currency. As one of the steps to 
develop a money market in Nigeria, a Treasury Bill Ordinance was 
recently enacted. 

The Electricity Corporation of Nigeria is investigating the River Niger 
near Jebba, with a view to the construction of a hydro-electric project in 
anticipation of Nigeria’s need to develop secondary industries. Parallel 
investigations for a hydro-electric power station at Shiroro Gorge are 
being carried out in the Northern Region. 

The catalogue of manufacturing industries which came into production 
in 1958 or are about to come into production is impressive. It includes the 
manufacture of metal windows and doors, carbon dioxide, rubber pro- 
ducts, infant foods, dried milk, pharmaceutical goods, soap, mineral 
water, pottery and metal equipment. The assembly of bicycles and com- 
mercial vehicles is to be started as well as a pilot scheme for sugar pro- 
duction. 

The cement factory, in the Eastern Region, is in full production and has 
recently successfully floated the first share issue in Nigeria. The Kaduna 
textile factory is now working to capacity and is being extended to manu- 
facture bleached shirtings and dyed cotton piece goods. A second cement 
factory is being erected in the Western Region. 

Shell/B.P. Petroleum Co. of Nigeria Ltd. has already spent £40 million 
on exploration and proposes to spend a further £20 million during 1959. 
In 1958 the number of exploration wells discovered to be oil-bearing was 
higher than ever before. Shipments of crude oil started in February 1958, 
and production reached a level of 6,400 barrels daily at the end of the year. 
New legislation was enacted in February providing for the equal division of 
profits from Nigerian oil between the Government and the oil companies. 


Ghana 
The Food and Agricultural Organization held a technical Cocoa Con- 
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ference during February in Accra where it will shortly establish its African 
Regional Branch. Balance of payments deficits of £G13 million in 1956 
and £G14 million in 1957 have given way to an estimated surplus of 
£G10 million in 1958. Exports of £G104-5 million were over 14 per cent 
up on the year, this improvement being due to the higher prices obtained 
for the poor 1957-58 cocoa crop, the benefit of which mainly accrued to 
Government. The cocoa farmer on the other hand was paid the same 
price per ton as before on a smaller tonnage. The fall in his earnings had a 
direct effect on the imports of consumer goods which were reduced by 
12 per cent to £G84-6 million. As a yardstick of progress, however, it is 
worth recalling that only twenty years ago imports to Ghana were worth 
£74 million and exports some £13 million. The 1958-59 Main Cocoa Crop 
amounted to 225,955 tons as against 194,735 tons in 1957-58. It is expected 
that favourable world market prices will make it possible to transfer a 
substantial sum to the Development Funds of the Ghana Government. 

Gold production continues to show a steady improvement. The timber 
trade has flourished. The Minister of Finance gave a warning, however, in 
his budget speech, that timber exploitation on unreserved forest lands had 
almost reached its peak and that a decline was to be expected until the 
yield from forest reserves could be increased. The 1958-59 Ghana budget 
reflected the Government’s desire to create the right climate to attract 
foreign capital and skills into industrial projects in Ghana. It included a 
reduction in company tax from 9s. to 8s. in the pound and generous pro- 
visions for the assistance of small and new companies. An actual deficit 
of about £G1} million was incurred in 1957-58 as against an estimated 
surplus of the same order. Expenditure during 1958-59 was estimated at 
£G47 million and revenue, prior to changes in taxation, at £G47} million. 
To compensate for a decrease in the revenue from company tax, increases in 
personal income tax and duties on petrol, motor cars, and wireless sets 
were approved to bring the expected surplus to £G14 million. 

The withdrawal of the West African currency and its replacement by 
the new Ghana currency has gone so smoothly that, as from July 1, the old 
currency will cease to be legal tender, though it will still be exchangeable 
at banks for Ghana currency. Industrial enterprises which came into 
operation during the past year or will do so in the very near future include 
a new tobacco factory, a factory for the manufacture of metal sheet, a 
cement clinker grinding plant, a factory to manufacture insecticides, a 
soap factory, another brewery, a motor assembly plant, a match factory, 
garment factories, a plant for the production of aluminium roofing sheets 
and utensils and the expansion of the Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion’s nail factory. The haulage capacity of the railway will be increased 
by the acquisition of diesel locomotives costing £G2} million which are 
due to be delivered by the end of the year. Takoradi harbour continues to 
create new records in the number of vessels cleared. The construction of 
Tema harbour is now making good progress and should be completed by 
December 1960. 

The National Assembly approved the Second Development Plan 
1959-64 which envisages expenditure of no less than £G350 million. It 
augurs well for the future prosperity of the country that the Plan recognizes 
the paramount importance of agriculture and the fact that cocoa at present 
represents its economic life blood. 

Plans are also in hand to establish large acreages of rubber and banana, 
to increase production of cereals in the Northern Region, to establish the 
foundations of a cattle industry and to promote the use of fertilizers. The 
biggest single feature of the Plan is a proposed expenditure of £G100 
million to develop Ghana’s hydro-electric potential. After the Prime 
Minister’s visit to the United States of America, President Eisenhower and 
his Government agreed to share the cost of reassessing the engineering 
aspects of the Volta River project. The findings showed that more power 
could be produced at a lower cost than originally estimated by moving the 
site of the dam to Kosombo. Dr. Nkrumah has repeated his assurance that 
capital invested from overseas is very necessary to the success of the Plan. 
At the same time provision has been made for direct Government partici- 
pation on a considerable scale. 


Sierra Leone 
A Financial Delegation from Sierra Leone visited the United Kingdom 
in July to discuss the country’s financial difficulties and to arrange a 








settlement of the question of military expenditure. It has since been an- 
nounced that Her Majesty’s Government agreed to give generous grants 
to help Sierra Leone take over the armed forces and has made a gift of 
locomotives and passenger carriages to help solve the railway’s problems. 
Arrangements were also made for Sierra Leone to raise a loan of £3 million 
in London in 1959. 

The finances of Sierra Leone, which were at a low ebb in December 
when a Bill was introduced to extend the financial year to March 31, 
improved by the time the Minister of Finance introduced his budget early 
in April. Stringent measures to control expenditure had had their effect, 
and revenues had benefited from an improvement in trade. Moreover, a 
payment of £480,000 more than was expected was received from the 
Sierra Leone Selection Trust. In the event there was a deficit of about 
£376,000 after the transfer of £405,000 to the Development and Education 
Funds. Total exports during 1958 were estimated at £19,613,000 as against 
£18,346,000 in 1957 and imports at £19,852,000 as against £24,417,000. 
This shows a much better balance than there has been for some time. 
Estimated revenue for 1959-60 was £12,018,897, leaving a surplus of 
£200,000 over the estimated expenditure. 

Agricultural development continues and in particular, excellent work 
was done in the Scarcies on the reclamation of swamp, which is being 
made into good rice-growing land. Two small oil palm estates are being 
established in 1959 and negotiations are being conducted for the estab- 
lishment of a rubber plantation. A cigarette-producing company was 
formed during 1958 and it is hoped that during the coming year local 
production of cigarettes will start as well as local growing of tobacco. 
Mining for rutile in the Gbanbama area is expected to start soon while 
further explorations of bauxite deposits are being undertaken. The recent 
recession does not seem to have checked expansion in the iron ore venture 
of Delco since a new mill at Marampa is designed to increase production 
of concentrates by 50 per cent. 

The Government is sparing no effort to detect and punish those con- 
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cerned with illegal diamond mining and it is believed that the traffic has 


been greatly reduced. 





Gambia | 

Gambia’s revenue during 1958 was higher than expected. It was helped 
by a record exportable groundnut crop of 61,000 tons which in turn created 
an unexpected upturn in customs revenue on imports. The outlook for 
1959, however, is bleak. Gambia’s economy is largely built up on the 
labours of the farmer. The groundnut crop, which represents 95 per cent of 
the Gambia’s export trade, is estimated by the Financial Secretary to pro- 
duce no more than £2:3 million f.o.b. as compared with £3-7 million in 
1957 and £3-5 million in 1958. In 1959, therefore, the combination of a 
smaller crop and lower average prices will mean much less to spend. To 
add to Gambia’s trouble, the collapse of the world price of ilmenite has 
led to the closing of the one mining company on which high hopes had 
been built. Despite these setbacks, the Government has decided to use the 
favourable revenue balance achieved during the previous two years to push 
on with capital development and to extend education, health, and agri- 
cultural services. 


General 


The West African Governments have emphasized that partnership in 
the industrial development of their countries implies willingness to impart 
new skills to Africans. The degree of warmth with which any enterprise is 
welcomed is conditioned by the arrangements proposed for the employ- 
ment, training and promotion of Africans. At the Commonwealth Trade 
and Economic Conference the representatives from West Africa were 
impressed by the sympathy, understanding, and friendship displayed in 
discussions. Among the measures announced were loans by the United 
Kingdom Government to be made available if Commonwealth countries 
were unable to borrow on reasonable terms in the London market and the 
infusion of further capital into the Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company. The European Common Market Agreement is viewed with 
grave disfavour in Ghana, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. These countries have 
expressed their opposition to a protectionist block which is designed in the 
long term to favour the West African territories affiliated to Common 
Market countries. Trade missions from Europe and Asia have visited 
Ghana and Nigeria, but, though there was evidence of increasing interest 
in both countries as a market, no evidence has emerged of intention to use 
these territories as a field for investment. It is noteworthy that it is prin- 
cipally the United Kingdom firms who have reaffirmed their confidence in 
the future of the West African territories by setting up new industries either 
on their own account or in partnership with Government. 

With the growing part played by the African businessman as a mer- 
chant and produce buyer, there is an increased demand for advances from 
customers in this category. This is a development which the bank naturally 
welcomes and desires to foster. I must therefore mention a difficulty which 
is apt to arise in this connexion. West African land law frequently put 
obstacles in the way of an African pledging as security his land and build. 
ings. Such legislation, originally designed to protect the African from 
exploitation, and to preserve local custom and tradition, has now outlive 
its usefulness. All too often an African businessman is handicapped ir 
finding his main or only asset virtually frozen and unable to be mobilize 
for the development of his business. This question is one which merits th 
early attention of West African Governments, for the introduction of lant 
registries and the replacement of the present multifarious, intricate an 
uncertain laws by something like a uniform system of land tenure woul 
be a boon to the business community. (The Times, June 3.) 


Customs Union Between West African States 


The heads of the Governments of the Ivory Coasts, Upper Volt 
Dahomey and Niger met at Abidjan at the end of May to contract ; 
customs union and also to establish a solidarity fund; in effect, this fun 
is a means whereby the Ivory Coast can give economic aid to the othe 
three States. 

In Paris on June 9 the same three States linked with Mali (Sudan an 
Senegal) and Mauritania in a customs union committee and a joint fisc: 
committee. Co-operation over judicial, labour and public works matter 
was also discussed. (Interafrique Presse, June 13.) 
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It has also been decided to set up an inter-ministerial commission to 


deal with health problems, with a permanent headquarters at Bobo- 
Dioulasso. (West Africa, June 20.) 


The French Community 


The fourth meeting of the Executive Council of the French Community 
held at Tannanarive, Madagascar, decided that: (1) Fifteen African 
diplomatists will be attached to French missions in London, Washington, 
Bonn and other capitals, particularly in independent African States. They 
will be eligible to head any French mission. 

(2) Member States of the Community will apply to international 
agencies such as UNESCO and W.H.O. for associate membership, per- 
haps on a joint basis, but at the United Nations and other political 
organizations their representatives will be part of the French delegation. 

(3) A new university is to be created at Tananarive, and new institutes 
of higher education at Abidjan, in the Ivory Coast, and at Brazzaville in 


|) the Congo Republic. The University of Dakar is to be expanded. 


(4) Plans are afoot for a common “infrastructure” for air services, by 
means of a central agency for weather reports and navigational aids. 

It was suggested by M. Modibo Keita, Prime Minister of the Mali 
Federation, that inhabitants of the Community should have dual citizen- 
ship, of France and their own Member State. It was also decided to take 
measures to remedy interference of “certain foreign States”. (The Times, 


July 9.) 
Portugal’s Unchanging Policy 

Dr. Pedro Thetonio Pereira, Deputy Premier of Portugal, said that 
Portugal had no intention of reviewing or modifying her position in Africa 
in spite of recent events and growing Black nationalism. 

Asked whether he thought Portugal could maintain her position in 
Angola and Mozambique he replied: “There is a Portuguese world in 
Africa which does not distinguish races nor distances in territories. The 
constitutional position has profound and secure roots. 

“I tell you sincerely that all Portuguese are convinced that the unity 
which joins us across the seas and continents represents a factor of the 
highest importance in safeguarding the Western world. Our faith is un- 
shakeable. 

“There are no ideological currents nor opportunism which affect us. 

“The presence of Portugal in Africa is an incontestable reality.” 
(Johannesburg Star, July 28.) 


India’s delegate, Mr. C. S. Jha, challenged Portugal's refusal to submit 
information to the United Nations on territories like Angola, Mozambique 
and several others. 

Speaking in the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, Mr. Jha said that the Portuguese Government had spread the 
myth of regarding these territories as part of Portugal. This annihilated 
the facts of geography, seas and oceans, deserts and races that separated 
Portugal from these territories. 

No kind of self-government or representative institutions existed in any 
of these Portuguese territories. 

“It will be our endeavour here and in the General Assembly to bring 
this matter up for serious consideration to ensure that the Government of 
Portugal which has undertaken the obligations of the Charter fulfils those 
obligations and submits information that has been so long withheld from 
the United Nations,” Mr. Jha declared. (African and Colonial World, 
July 1959.) 


Communism and Africa 


Major Louis Kraft, an international authority on race relations, told 
an audience in Pretoria that it would be a mistake to assume that because 
Abyssinia and Egypt had received financial assistance from Russia they 
were turning Communist. 

Major Kraft said that although it was always rumoured that the 
Communists started trouble in Africa, investigating committees discovered 
they did not—but only took advantage of the trouble for Communist 
propaganda. The reason why they found it so difficult to get a footing in 


Africa was that the greater part of the continent was controlled by anti- 
Communist European powers. Russia did try by underground means to 
stir up trouble, but for a long time Africa south of the Sahara was insulated 
from Russia and safe for the Western powers. 

However, with the creation of the new independent Black States, 
Russia was appointing diplomatic missions and distributing Russian goods 
in these States to gain a firmer footing and stronghold in Africa. “But,” 
said Major Kraft, “because Russia has now entered the struggle for 
African possession it does not mean that the Black States are lost to the 
West. 

“The African leaders do not wish their States to become either Russian 
or American. They are trying to get the people in their countries to develop 
the African personality.” (Johannesburg Star, August 1.) 


BOOK LIST 


(Recent acquisitions to the Africa Bureau Library) 


A Book of South African Verse. Compiled by Guy Butler. O.U.P. (Price 
18s.) 


Directory of the Republic of the Sudan 1959. With trade index and bio- 
graphical section—current edition of a useful reference volume. Diplomatic 
Press and Publishing Co. (Price 25s.) 


MOLTENO, Donald B. The Betrayal of Natives Representation. A review 
of African political representation—parliamentary and otherwise—since 
representative government was established in South Africa. South African 
Institute of Race Relations. (Price 2s. 6d.) 


HEPPLE, Alex. Poverty Wages. An examination of wage policy in relation 
to South Africa’s lowest-paid workers. Published by Wages Committee, 
P.O. Box 2864, Johannesburg. 


Oversea Quarterly. Vol. I, No. 6. June 1959. A Digest of trends and 
developments, including articles on education, produced by Department of 
Education in Tropical Areas, University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion. (Price quarterly 1s. 9d. Annual subscription 7s. post free.) 


BATTEN, T. R. School and Community in the Tropics. Studies the possi- 
bilities of enlisting the help of teachers and schools in community develop- 
ment. (A sequel to the author’s introductory work, Communities and Their 
Development.) O.U.P. (Price 12s. 6d.) 


The Idea of Colonialism. Edited by Robert Strausz-Hupe and Harry W. 
Hazard. Some essays prepared under the direction of the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of the University of Pennsylvania on problems con- 
fronting the United States in its efforts to deal with colonial issues. Stevens 
and Sons Ltd. (Price £2 2s.) 


ADAM, Thomas R. Government and Politics in Africa South of the Sahara. 
Published by Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, U.S.A. 


African Women. June 1959. Vol. Ill, No. 2. (Obtainable—single copy Is. 
four issues 3s. 6d., from Institute of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1.) 


Annual Report of the Information Department 1958. Published by Govern- 
ment Printer, Zomba, Nyasaland. (Price 3s.) 

The Economic Development of the “Reserves”. No. 3, 1959. By Muriel 
Horrell. The extent to which the Tomlinson Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are being implemented. A Fact paper published by the South African 
Institute of Race Relations. (Price 1s. 6d.) 


Northern Rhodesia Chamber of Mines Year Book 1958. Published in 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. 


MBOYA, Tom. Kenya Faces the Future. An Africa Today Pamphlet No. 3. 
Published by American Committee on Africa, 4 West 40th Street, New 
York 18. (Price 50 cents.) 


Afrika. Vol. 1, No. 1. The first issue of a new German monthly journal 
about politics, economics and culture in the new Africa independent of 
any government, party or organization. Edited by Wilhelm Ludwig and 
Dr. Lohrisch. In German: Obtainable price D.M. 2.20 per issue from 
Verlag den Zeitschaft Africa, Munich 33, Schliessfach 16, Germany. 
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AFRICA BUREAU AGHTVITIES 


Tue Executive and staff have continued to be particularly concerned with 
Central African affairs. The Director gave evidence before the Devlin 
Commission. A public meeting was held in London on July 30 to highlight 
the publication of the Devlin Report. The meeting, which was jointly 
organized by the Committee of African Organizations, the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom and the Africa Bureau, was addressed by Mr. Arthur 
Bottomley, M.P., Mr. Joshua Nkomo, Mr. Tom Kellock, the Rev. 
Kenneth Mackenzie, and Mr. Kanyama Chiume, M.L.C. Mr. Dingle 
Foot, M.P., was in the chair. The hall was crowded despite the fact that 
the meeting was held on the eve of the Bank Holiday week-end. 


The Bureau has continued its appeal for funds, both to help bring 
justice to Central Africa, and for its work as a whole. An illustrated 
appeal leaflet What does Africa mean to You? has been published and 
copies will gladly be sent on request to anyone who may be able to use 
them to interest new people in our work. 


Executive members of the Africa Bureau and the African Development 
Trust met Mr. John Foot, M.P., of the Ministry of Home Affairs in the 
Central African Federal Government, while he was in London. They 
expressed their concern about developments since the imposition of 
federation in 1953. 


A conference on South Africa was held on July 4 and 5 at Haywards 
Heath. Among the eighty who attended were South Africans of all races 


prominent in political parties, churches, trade unions, sporting and 
cultural organizations, as well as South Africans now resident in the 


Africa Bureau Pamphlets 


For full background knowledge of Central Africa read: 


LAND IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
By KEN BROWN 


A survey of the land situation, agricultural policy, and its 
implication for the African people. 2s. 


United Kingdom. Group discussions were held, and at its plenary sessio 

the conference asserted its strong belief that planned international pressu 
could help South Africa to achieve a standard of life for all in accordane 
with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The Bureau is mo 
grateful to Mr. Guy Routh for his part in arranging this conference whic¢ 
was both interesting and enjoyable. It is hoped to hold a similar week-e: 

conference next summer. 


The Rev. Michael Scott accompanied members of the Campai 
against Race Discrimination in Sport when they called on the Ne 
Zealand High Commissioner in London. The deputation expressed the 
opposition to the decision of the New Zealand All-Blacks Rugby team 
exclude their Maori members from their side to tour South Africa nei 
season. 


Amongst the activities of the Bureau Appeals Committee has been 
arranging by Sir Jock Campbell of a private showing of Come Back Afric 
a film of African life in Johannesburg. This excellent film was directed 
Lionel Rogosin and it is hoped that it will be shown publicly in 
autumn. 


The Rev. Michael Scott has addressed meetings in Austria, 
and Denmark during recent weeks. Miss Benson has spoken to a scho¢ 
conference in Liverpool, and at public meetings in the London area, a 
Mr. Kuenstler of the African Development Trust has spoken on Sou 
Africa to a holiday conference in Switzerland. 
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